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It ought to be possible in this twentieth century for the scien- 
tific man to believe in religion in the same way in which he believes 
‘in education: not half-heartedly and quizzically, but positively 
and constructively. Just as there are many metaphysical ques- 
tions which can be raised concerning education, which admittedly 
cannot yet be given final answers, but which, nevertheless, the 
scientific man does not concern himself about but goes on with 
the work of education as if they were settled, so, too, there are 
metaphysical questions concerning religion to which as yet no one 
would pretend that final answers could be given, but which need 
not hinder the most scientific-minded man from taking a practical 
and constructive interest in religious activities. Our faith in 
education, for example, as being able to shape, more or less, the 
destiny of the individual and of society implies that this is not a 
rigid universe, held in the iron grasp of blind forces acting even 
in the most distant past. Education, in other words, implies 
not only a modifiable human nature and human society, but also 
that such modifications can be intelligently planned and executed; 
in short, that consciousness in the highest form of which we know, 
the human reason, can and does control, to some extent, human 
life. Now no one thinks that it is necessary to demonstrate this 
metaphysical view before one can have a*practical faith in the 
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individual and social efficacy of education. Indeed, it is highly 
probable that some of the most enthusiastic advocates of educa- 
tion at present might question the metaphysical implications 
involved in our faith in education as a controlling and reconstruc- 
tive agency in human life, if such implications were pointed out 
to them. Nevertheless, when it came to deciding on any practical 
educational matter, they would not let metaphysical doubts, 
if they were thoroughly sane, interfere with their practical atti- 
tude toward educational policies. They would continue, in other 
words, to act as though they believed that human life was plastic 
and modifiable through human intelligence and reason. 

Now the case should not be different with religion, and it 
probably would not be were it not for the fact that, while our 
educational activities contain only implications of a metaphysical 
nature, our religious activities seemingly depend directly upon 
certain metaphysical beliefs, such as the beliefs in God, in the 
soul, and in personal responsibility. Education, in other words, 
proceeds upon hypotheses which seemingly do not transcend the 
world of common experience, whereas religion, some assert, pro- 
ceeds upon such hypotheses. When we examine the matter 
carefully, however, from a strictly logical standpoint it is seen 
that there is really no difference between religion and education 
as practical activities of our human social life, and that there is 
as little ground for rejecting the one as the other, because we can- 
not demonstrate the objective validity of its presuppositions. 
In other words, the scientific man has exactly the same grounds 
for a practical faith in the individual and social efficacy of religion 
as of education. As long as no question is raised as to the objective 
validity of the concepts of religion, the scientific man, as a scientific 
man, is entitled to believe in religion in the same sense in which he 
believes in education; and that, as has already been said, not half- 
heartedly, but even enthusiastically. This is, of course, not say- 
ing that the scientific man should be expected to stultify himself 
by disbelieving in the metaphysical concepts of religion while 
at the same time he believes in the practical social power and 
efficacy of religion. All that is here implied is rather the simple, 
well-known scientific doctrine that ultimate questions need never 
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be raised in passing scientific judgment upon any phenomenon. 
From the point of view of philosophy the question of the objective 
validity of the metaphysical postulates and presuppositions of 
religion may, of course, be important, but not from the standpoint 
of positive science; for science, from its very methods, could 
undertake no such inquiry. The question of the objective validity 
of religious concepts, in other words, need not necessarily be raised 
in order to pass judgment upon religion as a factor in individual 
and social life, nor to reach a practical faith in religion as a social 
agency." The practical educationist rarely raises any question 
concerning the objective validity of the concepts with which he 
deals; so too, the practical religionist. Why then should the 
scientific man, as soon as he approaches the matter of religion, in 
so many instances, immediately insist on turning philosopher and 
raising questions as to the objective validity of the concepts of 
religion, and so befogging the whole issue as to the practical utility 
of religion in individual and social life ? 

The only answer to this question, unless we assume that the 
scientific mind has some peculiar vice in its nature, must be that 
the concepts of religion have puzzled the scientific man much more 
than the concepts of education. He is, in other words, more 
troubled to give any practical or positive scientific content to 
those concepts; and as they are phenomena of a sort which usually 
he has no methods of investigating, he is tempted to reject them 
altogether, and to ascribe to them only a negative significance. 
But the progress of modern science has made it possible to investi- 
gate even these phenomena of religious concepts by scientific 
methods, and to give them a positive scientific content. The 
negative attitude of scientific men toward religion, in other words, 
such as was common in the eighteenth century, is no longer justi- 
fiable today. That attitude might have been excusable in the 
eighteenth century, both because of lack of knowledge and lack 

* The form of argument of those who take a negative attitude toward religion 
is usually somewhat as follows: Religion is superstition, because there is no proof of 
the objective validity of its concepts; but superstition is harmful to society; therefore, 
religion is harmful to society. These persons do not seem to realize that almost exactly 
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of scientific methods for the investigation of the phenomena in 
question. But today we can no longer say that either the knowl- 
edge or the methods for understanding religion practically and 
socially are lacking. Such students of religion as Starbuck: 
Coe? Pratt,’ Marshall, Wards Patten, King,? and Ames; to 
mention only a few among many, have laid bare for us the practical 
meaning and functioning in human life of religious beliefs and 
practices. It is not the purpose of this paper to add anything 
to what the above writers have said, but rather to recapitulate 
and summarize some of their ideas from a sociological point of 
view, in order to show the bearing of religion upon the social life 
of the present and its place in social evolution. Nor is it the 
purpose of this paper to discuss the intricacies of religious psychol- 
ogy, or the much-debated problems of religious origins, but rather 
to indicate as clearly as possible, with our present knowledge, the 
practical and psychological connections between religion and 
man’s social life. To do this we must, however, get a clear con- 
ception of what religion is in its essence psychologically and 
sociologically. 

What, then, is religion? We must, of course, distinguish 
between religion and religions. Like everything else in human 
life, religion has evolved, that is, changed with the changing con- 
ditions of man’s cultural evolution. The various forms through 
which religion has passed by no means always give a clear indica- 
tion of the nature of religion in itself. Just as education has 
passed through many forms, representing the many different 
stages and types of cultural evolution, so, likewise, has religion. 
Just as education has taken many forms which, from our present 
point of view, we would unhesitatingly condemn, so, too, has 
religion. Religion can be a power for evil, as well as for good, in 
man’s life. Our only contention is that it is always a powerful 

t The Psychology of Religion. 
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factor, and one which, like education, can scarcely be dispensed 
with in the more complex stages of social evolution, even though 
it may be made to serve the evil, as well as the good, in human life. 
None of the forms of religion which we find in human history is 
essential to religion as such, and undoubtedly religion has not yet 
attained its complete development any more than education has 
yet reached its complete development. However, just as there 
are certain fundamentals in education which are possibly settled, 
or in a process of settlement, so also there are certain fundamentals 
in religion which men may agree upon, for all practical purposes, 
as settled or in the process of settlement. Our enthusiasm for 
the evolutionary point of view should not, of course, prevent us 
from seeing that there are certain truths in science, religion, edu- 
cation, and government, which we may accept as fundamentals 
upon which to build. 

Neither must one confuse religion with theology and mythology. 
Theologies and mythologies are products of religion in interaction 
with man’s reason and imagination, but they are not themselves 
religion. Theological creeds may possibly be an essential part 
of religion in certain stages of its evolution, but religions have 
often existed without any well-defined theological creeds. Theol- 
ogies, as intellectual attempts at the interpretation of religion, 
appear and disappear; but religion remains. It would be a gross 
error, therefore, to confuse the social effects of religion with the 
social effects of theological creeds. 

How shall we, then, define religion in its essence, as distinct 
from its specific historic forms on the one hand, and from theology 
and mythology on the other? Tylor’s celebrated definition of 
religion, in its lowest terms, as “belief in spiritual beings” points the 
way to a true conception of religion. We must remember, how- 
ever, that man has always counted himself a spiritual being. 
Religion, therefore, not only includes man’s belief in spiritual 
life outside of himself, but also man’s belief in his own spiritual 
life; it implies not only an attitude on man’s part toward external 
objects, but also an attitude toward himself. Practically, there- 
fore, religion is belief in the reality of spiritual life. It is essentially 
an emotional, a valuing, attitude toward the universe; it is the 
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attitude which projects mind, spirit, life into all things. Religion 
is, therefore, a mental attitude which finds the essential values 
of human personality and society in the universe as a whole, or. 
as in the lower religions, in material objects. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to suppose from this description that religion is 
simply animistic philosophy. This is a view which is often upheld 
by scientific men who take a negative attitude toward religion. 
Thus, according to Guyau," religion is simply crude, popular 
philosophy, ‘‘simply a mythical and sociomorphic theory of the 
universe,” which will pass away with the growth of science. Comte 
is also frequently represented as implying a similar view in his 
celebrated law of the three states of man’s intellectual conceptions; 
namely, the law that in the first or primitive state man was theologi- 
cal in his conceptions; in the second or transitional state, meta- 
physical, while in the third or final state he will be wholly scientific. 
But Comte was at considerable pains in his later life himself to 
refute this interpretation of his philosophy. Comte’s view was 
that, while man would more and more give up his primitive, anthro- 
pomorphic way of viewing things, he would not thereby become 
less religious, only his religion would become of a more scientific, 
and so of a more purely subjective, character. 

Even if we define religion in terms of belief, it is evident that 
it is much more than a philosophy, a way of looking at things. 
It is rather an attitude of the will and of the emotions. J¢ is 
primarily a valuing attitude. Perhaps emotion is the most vivid 
conscious element in distinctly religious states of mind, and 
Haeckel’s characterization of religion as “‘cosmic emotion” is not 
without psychological value. At any rate, religion in all its forms 
involves an emotional attitude toward the universe, especially 
toward the unknown powers or agencies which are believed to be 
behind its phenomena. Practically, therefore, religion is a desire 
to come into right relations with these unknown powers or agencies.” 
Hence the “sense of dependence”’ in religion, which many thinkers 
since Schleiermacher have thought to be its principal element. 
The object of nearly all religious practices, whether savage or 

1In his Non-Religion of the Future. 

2 Cf. Howerth, Work and Life, chap. xii, especially p. 264. 
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civilized, is help, either personal or social; or, as Ward says, 
“The primary purpose of religion was at the beginning and has 
always remained salvation,” that is, safety in both a social and 
personal sense. Hence the element in religion of opposition to 
evils which are believed to be removable in some spiritual way. 
Religious feeling is, therefore, most profoundly experienced ia 
situations in which the need of help is felt, and in which it is believed 
that such help can come only from some superhuman source. 
Thus religious emotion is, usually and normally, profoundly 
experienced in the presence of death; but it may arise in any 
situation whatsoever when we look at life or things from the 
spiritual standpoint, that is, believing in the reality of spiritual 
things. Thus in the modern world religious emotion is frequently 
experienced most profoundly in some form of humanitarian work. 

If this brief psychological description of religion is at all correct, 
then it is evident that religion springs from the whole nature of 
man. The simplest description of religion implies man’s self- 
consciousness, his consciousness of himself as a conscious or 
spiritual being, over against the rest of the universe, with its 
unknown powers and agencies. Undoubtedly, the fact that man 
is the only religious animal is, therefore, to be connected with his 
seif-consciousness and his powers of abstract thought and of reason- 
ing. It is impossible to conceive of man developing these higher 
intellectual powers without developing religion at the same time. 
But religion is equally rooted in man’s instincts and emotions as 
much as in his intellectual life. The practical trend of all religion 
toward social and self-preservation, toward personal and group 
safety, is sufficient evidence of this, though all the other char- 
acteristics of religion which we have just mentioned point in the 
same direction. Given, then, the intellectual, emotional, and 
instinctive nature of man, religion inevitably arises as soon as 
man tries to take a valuing attitude toward his universe, no matter 
how small and mean that universe may be. 

If religion from the psychological standpoint is primarily a 
set of values, how is it that these values come to function socially ? 
The reply is that religious values are built up socially; they are 
products, not of one individual mind, but of the collective mental 
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life of a group. They are built up, in other words, through mental 
interaction, become a part of the common store of ideas of a group, 
and are transmitted by tradition from generation to generation. 
Almost any religious concept will illustrate this. Let us take, for 
example, the concept of god. When we examine the concept of 
god we find that invariably it is built up from social experiences. 
In its earliest stages of development the idea of the divinity 
represents crudely some particular personal trait or character 
which is valued. At a later date the idea stands for an ideal of 
personal character which has been peculiarly appreciated by the 
group, such as that of the character of an ancestor or a king. 
But the god is always thought of as a socius, as a member of the 
group. The values found in the god-concept, in other words, are 
always those which have been derived from social experiences of 
one sort or another. As Professor Ames says, “The growth and 
objectification of the god goes hand in hand with the social experi- 
ence and achievements of the nation.” This is well illustrated 
by the religious history of the Hebrew people. Their concept 
of Yahweh gradually expanded from that of a tribal national god 
of patriarchal and king-like character, who was lord of the tribal 
hosts, to that of a universal deity, father of all the nations of the 
earth, possessing not only the attributes of patriarch, but also 
those of a social redeemer and savior. Nearly all of these values, 
which came to be attached to the god-concept among the Hebrews, 
were directly derived, it may be added, from the social experience 
involved in the Hebrew family life. The concept of god thus in 
time comes to represent the ideal of personal character, while 
the concept of ‘the will of god”’ stands for all the values connected 
with the social order to which the group attaches importance. It 
may be here suggested that the reason why the Greeks failed to 
develop a high concept of god, while the Hebrews did, was because 
Greek social and national life never presented the unity and 
harmony which the social life of the Hebrews did at its best, 
though, of course, we must not forget the part played by the 
so-called genius of the two peoples, the genius of the Greeks being 
primarily artistic, while the genius of the Hebrews was primarily 
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Any religious concept other than that of the deity will 
represent equally well the fact that such concepts are primarily 
and psychologically projections of social values. Thus the con- 
cept of the immortality of the soul, which we find more or less 
developed in all religions, is unquestionably social in its content. 
The idea that death does not end all, but that personality lives 
on, permits at once an indefinite extension of all social and moral 
values. The justice, or even the revenge, which could not be 
realized in the present world will be achieved in the existence 
beyond the grave. Self-seeking, pessimism, despair, and all other 
enemies of the social order are thus put to flight, while disinterested 
service, faith, and hope are encouraged because they will receive 
their reward in the life beyond. The pictures of heaven, or of 
the abode of the righteous, which we find among both barbarous 
and civilized peoples, are nearly always pictures of ideal societies, 
the social ideal, of course, expanding with the growth of the social 
life of the people. 

Again, the concepts of personal responsibility and of individual 
freedom in working out one’s own destiny, which we so generally 
find associated with religion, are clearly social values. Social 
groups could scarcely exist without the inculcation to some extent 
of the doctrines of personal freedom and responsibility. So we 
might go on with a whole list of religious concepts, and we should 
find no difficulty in showing that psychologically they are socially 
derived; that they are projections of social values; and that their 
main function is social. As Professor Ames says, in effect, religion 
is identified with the most intimate and vital phases of social con- 
sciousness, that is, the consciousness of groups of the continuity 
and solidarity of their life. ‘‘The ideal values of each age,” he 
says, “‘and of each type of social development tend to reach an 
intensity, a volume, and a symbolic expression which are religious.” 
He concludes, therefore, that “religion is participation in the ideal 
values of the social consciousness,” a conclusion which our argu- 
ment has already foreshadowed." 

* Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 356. This narrower, sociological defi- 


nition is, of course, not in conflict with the broader definition earlier given of religion 
as “belief in the reality of spiritual life,” since such belief is the basis upon which 
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Now, man everywhere, and civilized man in particular, seeks 
to control his conduct by a series of conscious values. Some of 
these values are, of course, peculiarly individualistic, or hedonistic. 
as we say, that is, they are based upon individual feelings of pleasure 
or pain. Other values, however, are more objective and social. 
They come to the individual through tradition or are impressed 
upon the individual through various forms of social pressure. 
Moral and religious values are particularly of the latter type; 
they are elaborated, in other words, not so much through individual 
feeling experiences, as through experiences as to social or group 
safety and ideals. They come, therefore, as already has been said, 
to the individual very largely from the group, either through hand- 
ing down from the past, or through the pressure of the consensus of 
opinion and sentiment in the group. It is almost unnecessary to 
argue for the close connection, psychologically and sociologically, 
of religion and morality. Theoretically, to be sure, they are 
separable. Morality has its beginnings in custom, and still further 
back, perhaps, in instinct, while religion had its beginnings in self- 
consciousness, in man’s consciousness of himself as a spiritual 
being. The moral standards of low civilizations, therefore, may 
not be greatly in advance of the actual social life, but through 
intellectual development and especially through the stimulus of 
religious ideas, moral ideals of a higher sort gradually develop. 
These ideals, as we have already said, tend to reach in turn an 
intensity and symbolic expression which are essentially religious. 
On the other hand, there cannot be reverence or worship of a divinity 
without implications of obligation; but, as we have already seen, 
the idea of the divinity itself has been developed essentially through 
social experience. Hence religious obligations easily become 
social obligations. Thus, even in the lowest forms of animism and 


all faith in ideal values rests. The broader definition looks at religion from the stand- 
point of the universal (human) subject, the narrower regards religion as functioning 
in the social life. A definition of religion suggested by Professor Giddings, “faith in 
the possibilities of life,’”’ is essentially identical also with the broader definition, since 
practically the “faith” is in the efficacy and triumph of the spiritual elements in life. 
Such psychological definitions have the merit of bringing out clearly the fact that 
religion is much more than a mere cultural or “social” product; that it is rooted in 
the whole biological and psychological nature of man. 
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fetishism, we frequently find already quite fully developed implica- 
tions of social obligation. From the very method of their psychic 
and social development, therefore, religious beliefs become early 
entangled with moral standards and ideals. Moreover, from a 
social standpoint, there is need for moral ideals of a sanction which 
is universal, and that sanction can be found only in the belief in the 
reality and universality of spiritual values. Such a belief is, how- 
ever, essentially religious. The interdependence of morality and 
religion, from both the psychological and sociological standpoints, 
is, therefore, scarcely to be doubted. 

Now, the great social significance of religion is, of course, to 
be found in the support which religion has given in all stages of 
human culture to custom, moral standards, and moral ideals. For 
the masses of every civilization moral ideals have gotten their 
chief sanction, their vital hold, from religion. While we are not 
warranted in affirming that morality of a high type cannot exist 
in individuals without religious beliefs of some sort, for that would 
leave out the influence of inborn tendencies and of habit upon 
human nature, yet we can say that practically morality has never 
subsisted in human society without religious sanctions. Let us 
examine, however, this matter a little more closely, and when we 
understand exactly the functions of religion in human society, we 
shall see more clearly the close connection between the two. 

There is first of all the conservative influence of religion upon 
the social life. In all ages and among all peoples religion has been 
a powerful instrument of social control, because it adds a super- 
natural sanction to conduct. It would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that primitive institutions, to any extent, had their origin 
in religious beliefs or sentiments, as their origin is undoubtedly to 
be found mainly in the human instincts and in the necessities of 
the conditions of life; but everywhere in primitive society, after 
institutions of a certain type have been established, we find that 
religion comes in to sanction them and to give them through its 
sanction great stability. Religious values commonly attach them- 
selves in such early society to habits of action which have been 
found to be safe and to conduce to individual and group welfare. 
They reinforce the habits and so also the institutions founded upon 
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them. Thus, practically all institutions of later savagery, barbar- 
ism, and lower civilization are surrounded and imbedded, as it 
were, in religious sanctions. So religion becomes the great means 
of social control in these societies, sometimes consciously used as 
such by a priest class, more often, however, a means of contro] 
which is exercised by the group as a whole quite unconsciously. 
Here comes in, however, the great danger in religion, that it may 
become an impediment to progress and an instrument of class 
oppression. For when a religious sanction becomes attached to an 
institution, it often becomes very difficult to secure changes in the 
institution even when conditions demand them. Thus human 
sacrifice, polygamy, slavery, and practically ali other institutions 
which we now detest have at one time or other received the sanc- 
tion of religion, and when so sanctioned (as, e.g., polygamy) they 
are doubly difficult to uproot. The only conclusion that we can 
reach is that religious values or sanctions may attach themselves 
to any existing institutions, and by so doing they render them much 
more stable, and so also the whole social order. 

This conservative function of religion in the social life has 
been perceived by practically all sociologists, but the theory of 
religion advocated by the late Professor Lester F. Ward states it 
most clearly." According to Ward, “religion is the substitute 
among rational beings for instinct among irrational beings’’; just 
as instinct works for a static condition of life, so religion works for 
a stationary condition of society. This is due to the fact that 
religion itself is a sort of vague sense of race or social safety, Ward 
thinks. In rational or reflective beings, he says, there is an antago- 
nism between feeling and function. Feeling tends in rational beings 
to variations in conduct which are not in accord with race or group 
safety. Hence, religion has evolved, according to Ward, as a 
purely natural, half-instinctive device to restrict the demands of 
feeling, which would hurry the race, if not the individual, to destruc- 
tion. ‘Without the religious check,’ Ward says, “‘the human race 
would have been borne to destruction by the extravagant vagaries 
of unbridled reason.”” Thus Ward conceives of both feeling and 


tSee his article on “The Essential Nature of Religion” in The Internationa 
Journal of Ethics, VIII, 169-92. 
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reason as essentially individualistic, needing the restraint of some 
ultra-rational force such as religion. This is, also, essentially the 
theory which was advocated by Benjamin Kidd in his Social 

volution. Ward concludes that religion may be called ‘the social 
instinct”; that its mission in society is to conserve existing institu- 
tions; and that its highest word is, “thou shalt not.” 

Such a view of religion is, of course, partial and one-sided, but 
it is remarkable in that it came from a scientist whose presuppo- 
sitions are those of materialistic monism. Ward’s description of 
religion, however, applies with greater accuracy to the lower types 
of religion than to the higher types. There can be no question, 
however, but that the conservative tendencies of all religion are 
strong, and that progressive and idealistic religions are extremely 
rare in human history, taking it as a whole. However, religion 
is not of necessity merely conservative in its influence in human 
society. Whether it is conservative or not altogether depends upon 
the type of moral ideals which it sanctions. In higher religions, 
at any rate, we can plainly enough see the inherent tendency to 
favor social progress. The very fact that these religions have for 
the most part gotten their ideals from the family life, such as, for 
example, the ideal of brotherhood, makes them intimately con- 
nected with all forms of social idealism; for social and moral ideals 
come from the intimate, personal forms of association. Moreover, 
the connection between religion and social idealism is seen in the 
individual especially clearly at the period of adolescence, which is 
usually not only a period of natural idealism, but also of strong 
religious emotions. The concepts of religion, such as those of God, 
the immortality of the soul, and persona! responsibility, which are 
themselves social ideals, as we have seen, become, when sufficiently 
worked out, the psychological basis in the normal human individual 
for social idealism, simply because they project and universalize 
social values. Religion thus becomes not only a reaction against 
social degeneration, as Patten says, but a support for utopian social 
ideals, utopian, that is, in the sense that they have never yet been 
even approximately realized in human society. Religion is always 
participation in the ideal values of the social life. If these ideal 
values are conservative, then of course religion itself becomes 
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conservative and even a stumbling-block to all progress. On the 
other hand, if the ideal values of a community are progressive, then 
its religion, too, will be progressive and may even become the very 
highest instrument of progress. 

The significance of religion in cultural and social evolution must 
now be manifest, and the reason why the history of a certain type 
of culture is frequently the history of a particular religion becomes 
evident. Cultural evolution is possible only through the continuity 
of ideas and of social values in human society. Civilization, in 
other words, is made possible by handing down from age to age 
certain ideas and certain social values. Now it is religion which 
has hitherto given particular value to the social ideas and social 
ideals which are handed down. Not only that, but through its 
peculiar sanctions religion has made it possible easily to enforce 
the claims of these ideas and social values upon the individual. It 
has been, in other words, one of the chief instruments by which 
the individual has been gotten to conform his habits to the group, 
and to control his conduct in accordance with social demands. 
The question remains, however, whether human society cannot 
dispense with religious means of social control in the future, as 
many philosophers have thought. But it is evident that as human 
society becomes more complex the need of social control over the 
individual’s habits, conduct, and ideals becomes greater instead 
of less. The more complex civilizations, in other words, have 
greater need, on the whole, of the control which religious ideals 
afford over the conduct of individuals than the less complex. The 
matter is not, however, one wholly of the mere complexity of civili- 
zation, because the civilizations which we call higher emphasize 
more the value of purely spiritual elements, that is, the value of 
things which can have no selfish or material import to the individual, 
but whose import is entirely in the realm of ideal social values. 
Now, as we have already said, religion is the participation in the 
ideal values of the social consciousness. It is the fullest activity, 
in other words, of the spiritual life in man. The supreme réle of 
religion, therefore, in the higher stages of human culture, is to 
enforce the claim to dominance in the life of man of the ideal social 
values. That is, it exalts the life in which the individual merges 
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his personal interests, desires, and aspirations with his group, or, as 
in the highest religion, with humanity as a whole. For this reason, 
so far as we can now see, the death of religion would mean the death 
of civilization, or, at least, of all the higher forms of civilization. 
But if religion is participation in, and universalization of, the 
ideal values of the social consciousness, is there any danger that it 
will ever be destroyed? The reply is that there is danger from two 
sources. First there is danger from the animal impulses of human 
nature. Civilization is at best a very fragile affair, simply because 
it rests upon certain ideal social values. There is a strong, insistent 
tendency in man, whenever these ideal values lose their grip, to 
return to the animal level of existence; that is, there is a strong 
tendency in human nature to be satisfied with sensual pleasures, 
with mere material things which can be enjoyed. Materialistic 
standards of life and happiness are therefore inimical to religion 
in all its higher phases, as has usually been seen by religious leaders. 
The other great danger to religion is negative philosophy, a way 
of looking at things, in other words, which denies the reality of the 
spiritual element in human life. Materialistic or mechanistic 
monism, with its negation of the spiritual element in life, must be 
considered hostile to religion, even though not all of its advocates 
so regard it. Mechanistic monism is hostile to religion because it 
denies either the existence or the efficacy of a spiritual or teleological 
element in the universe, and even the practical efficacy of conscious 
values in the individual life. On the other hand, science cannot 
rightly be regarded as hostile to religion. It is only when science, 
by its teachings, tends to support either practical, materialistic 
standards of life or a negative philosophy that it may become 
hostile to religion. There may be, of course, and often has been, 
an antagonism between science and systems of theology, but this, 
as was said at the beginning, must not be thought to imply any 
necessary antagonism between religion and science. Science 
becomes antagonistic to religion only in proportion as it tends to 
transform itself into mechanistic monism, and to set up the nega- 
tions of such materialism as a guide to practical life. To be sure, 
science has of recent years showed some tendency, in the hands 
of some of its adherents, to transform itself into a universal 
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materialistic or mechanistic philosophy; but it may be safely said 
that in proportion as science does this it loses its truly scientific 
character. The so-called antagonism between religion and science 
must therefore be resolved into the antagonism of certain scientific 
men to religion. It cannot be regarded as in any sense an inherent or 
necessary antagonism. On the other hand, the attitude of science 
toward religion must necessarily be one of constructive criticism. 
Just as the attitude of science toward systems of education is neces- 
sarily one of criticism for the sake of reconstructing and perfect- 
ing education, so should be the attitude of science toward religion. 
It is the business of science to criticize religion as an instrument 
of the social life, but not to attack its metaphysical postulates and 
presuppositions. This critical attitude of science toward religion 
is often misinterpreted as antagonism; but it is time that religion 
seeks and welcomes, in my opinion, the friendly criticisms of science. 
For between humanitarian science and humanitarian religion there 
can and will be no real antagonism. 

What then shall we say of non-religious persons? [If religion 
is participation in the ideal values of the social consciousness, why 
is it there are so many non-religious persons in present society ? 
Of course we do not expect mentally deficient persons, born 
criminals, or even ‘‘the sporting type” to be truly religious. 
Neither do we expect those who are satisfied with purely material- 
istic and sensuous values to be strongly religiously inclined. But 
we find, besides these, highly intellectual people, specialists along 
certain scientific lines, as well as sometimes social and philanthropic 
workers, who declare that they have no religion. In many cases, 
of course, these people are simply confused regarding terms. They 
may mean that they do not accept any conventional theology, or 
else they may mean that they have given up their traditional 
religion, and have not yet successfully evolved in their own con- 
sciousness anything which they think worthy of the name of religion 
to take its place. In some cases, however, these non-religious 
persons are truly non-religious, because they have come to take, 
not only in theory, but also in practice, a negative attitude toward 
the spiritual element in life. They do not participate, in other 
words, in the ideal values of the consciousness of their social group, 
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because they have narrowed their own point of view and their own 
activities until that is impossible. We must, therefore, agree 
with Professor Ames," that truly “non-religious persons are those 
who fail to enter vitally into a world of social activities and feelings. 
They are lacking in the sense of ideal values which constitutes the 
social conscience.” 

If religion is of such importance in the social life, if it is such a 
power for good or evil, then the question, what sort of religion can 
society afford to encourage, becomes one of vital interest. Just 
as there have been systems of education which have blocked all 
social progress, perpetuated abuses of power, and degraded and 
enslaved the masses, so there have been systems of religion which 
have done the same thing. If religion*has not always worked to the 
highest social advantage in the past, so in the future it may possibly 
work to social disadvantage unless properly guided and controlled 
in its development. What religion does depends altogether upon 
the ideals which it champions. Modern society, therefore, needs 
a religion adapted .to the requirements of modern life. Now, the 
great need, in my opinion, of modern civilization is a humanitarian 
ethics which will teach the individual to find his self development 
and his happiness in the unselfish service of others, and which will 
forbid any individual, class, nation, or even race from regarding 
itself as an end in itself apart from the rest of humanity. Only 
such an ethics can solve the social problem, or, for that matter, any 
of the problems which threaten our civilization with disintegration. 
But such an ethics, in order to be vital, must b: ome a part of our 
religion. A humanitarian religion, for the reasuns which we have 
already pointed out, is a necessary foundation and complement 
of ahumanitarian ethics. Therefore the only religion which modern 
society can afford to encourage is a religion of humanity, a religion 
which will put the service of man above all other ends and values. 
Such a completely socialized religion placing the service of human- 
ity above the service of any class, nation, or race may seem to some 
yet far in the future; and in a sense, this, of course, is true. Never- 
theless, it must be added that Christianity thus far is the only 
religion, among the widespread religions of the earth, which has 


* Psychology of Religious Experience, p. 369. 
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shown any tendency to become a true religion of humanity in the 
sense in which we have just used that phrase; and I would further 
add, as my own personal opinion, that Christianity rightly under- 
stood is, in its fundamental principles, essentially a religion of 
humanity. There can be no question, at any rate, but that its 
fundamental ethical doctrines are identical with the humanitarian 
ethics which we have just described. 

A word in conclusion as to the social functions of the church. 
The church, as the institution organized to embody concretely 
the religious life in society, should, of course, be co-ordinate in 
importance with religion itself, for if religion is to be a vital influence 
in society, it must find concrete embodiment in some institution. 
But all human institutions, after they have reached a certain 
development, have an insidious tendency to forget the purposes 
for which they were organized, and to set themselves up as ends in 
and of themselves. Historically, of course, the Christian church 
has often done this. But in proportion as it has done so it has 
abdicated its true function. The church exists to serve the great 
interests of religion in society; that is, it exists to serve those ideal 
values for which religion stands. Therefore, the social function of 
the church is to conserve and propagate religious and moral ideals 
in society. Its great business is to enforce the demands of the 
spiritual life. In this work, of course, it may at times take up 
other activities than the teaching and propagation of moral ideals. 
It may undertake, for example, to head reform movements at 
times, to aid in the encouragement and development of philan- 
thropy, or even to minister to men’s economic and physical needs. 
But all of these activities are but side-issues to its great business 
of the conservation and development of moral and social ideals. 
I would say, therefore, that the primary function of the church 
is to be “‘an ethical culture society,” if that phrase had not acquired 
such a narrow meaning in the minds of some that it might be 
misunderstood. At any rate, there can be no doubt that the 
church’s main function is to stand for the claims of the spiritual 
life; and that as yet it is the only institution which has seriously 
charged itself with the conservation and propagation of moral and 
social ideals. Even though it has done its work at times very 
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imperfectly and faultily for the reasons already mentioned, it is 
evident that it still has a field of social usefulness in some respects 
greater and more important than that of any other human institu- 
tion. The social reconstruction of the future must wait largely on 
the teaching and activities of the church; no other institution as 
yet, as has already been said, definitely undertakes to propagate 
moral and social ideals; and civilization depends not only for its 
further advance, but for its very existence, upon the propagation 
among the masses of ideal social values. Until, therefore, we have 
a church that is effective socially, law and government, science and 
education will not do much to give us a social life that is harmonious 
and truly progressive, or a human life that is moral and truly 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AND “WHAT LABOR WANTS” 


VICTOR S. YARROS 
Chicago, Illinois 


In Great Britain some time ago a series of very grave and indus- 
trially disastrous strikes led not only to very radical—revolution- 
ary, many Tories called it—legislation in the interest of organized 
labor, but to a national searching of hearts, and to inquiries into the 
nature and probable effects of the upheaval that was manifestly 
taking place. One popular London newspaper opened its columns 
to a discussion of ‘‘What the Worker Wants” from every point of 
view. Employers, land owners, economists, labor leaders, eminent 
lawyers, and trained social workers contributed to the symposium, 
which was subsequently published in pamphlet form. We shall see 
presently that the suggestions made, or the conclusions reached, in 
that exceptionally interesting discussion are of great value and 
significance. 

In the United States, in addition to the familiar kinds of strikes 
and lockouts, which cause much loss, suffering, and bad blood, we 
have witnessed new types of strikes—strikes in which systematic 
destruction of property, with grave risk to life, was a conspicuous 
feature. The McNamara trial and confessions, the recent 
Indianapolis “‘dynamite conspiracy ’”’ trial, the “Syndicalist” way of 
conducting strikes, the bold propaganda of class war and sabotage 
have put new vitality and poignancy into the discussion of the labor 
question. A number of eminent and earnest educators, sociologists, 
and philanthropists urged upon the President and Congress the 
creation of a representative industrial commission for the purpose of 
investigating the causes of such startling phenomena as the dyna- 
mite outrages by and for labor, the insistence upon the closed shop, 
the use of syndicalism, etc. ‘The commission was created and Presi- 
dent Taft appointed its nine members. The disappointment which 
was widely and justly expressed with the personnel of the commis- 
sion, and the delay caused thereby, need not concern us here; the 
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important thing is the general recognition of the gravity of the 
situation and the desirability of a disinterested and profound study 
of the whole labor problem. 

Yet, without the aid of commissions or formal inquiries, official 
or private, the thoughtful observer and student should be able to 
give a tolerably satisfactory statement of the demands and aims of 
labor. The material is abundant—annual reports of national, state, 
and local unions, speeches, pamphlets, editorials, and articles in the 
labor press. It can no longer be affirmed that labor is inarticulate; 
it speaks, it acts, and it has its philosophers, historians, and econo- 
mists. Whether “what labor wants” is something that society can 
grant, that other classes can approve and sympathize with and 
help labor to obtain, is a different question, a question for social 
science. 

Let us make a modest attempt to formulate labor’s demands and 
expectations, and even a more modest attempt to indicate the judg- 
ment of catholic scientists and progressive sociologists on the 
demands and expectations. __ 

And, first, what is labor? There are today three grand divisions 
in the labor army. There are the ‘old-fashioned’ or moderate 
trade unionists; there are the socialistic elements, in or out of these 
unions, and, finally, there are the syndicalists, the advocates of 
“industrial” forms of organizations. 

The modern unionist has not modified his views materiaily in 
twenty-five years. He is no revolutionist; he does not dream of 
overthrowing the whole social order. He has no quarrel with the 
wage system, private property in the means of production, the profit 
principle. He merely demands “a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work.” He constantly strives to secure higher wages, to shorten his 
work-day, to improve the conditions under which he works. True, 
his standards change. As Mr. Samuel Gompers frankly states, 
union labor will never “‘have enough.” It will always be demanding 
more pay, shorter hours, and safer and healthier conditions of work. 
It will be demanding these things because society and industry, 
invention and discovery will never cease to advance, to raise the 
standards of living. Union labor crosses no bridges until it reaches 
them; it plumes itself on its reasonableness and practicality. It 
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deals with immediate problems and has no dogmas or utopian goals. 
In demanding the right to strike, to boycott, to bargain collectively, 
to exclude non-union labor, its leaders are prompted by no political 
or moral formula. These things are means to an end, and labor 
denies that either the means or the end would endanger the legiti- 
mate interests of other elements of society. In discussing either 
trade-union leaders are entirely willing to abide by the rule of 
reason; and this is why the average trade union seldom, if ever, 
rejects a fair proposal of arbitration. It believes that broad- 
minded employers themselves, after friendly discussion, would 
cheerfully accede to the demands of labor. It relies strongly on the 
human factor; it is convinced that “the enemy” is not capital, 
or the employing class, but prejudice, ignorance, distrust, lack of 
sympathy and comprehension. 

Now what has social science to say to such unionism? Little 
that is not wholly favorable. Science, like plain hard sense, believes 
in the virtue of “‘reasoning together,” of adjusting differences by 
conciliation and arbitration. It believes in union, organization, 
and system. The sort of science which, some fifty years ago, con- 
demned trade union in principle, and saw neither necessity nor 
advantage in collective bargaining, was not scientific. A certain 
school of economics dogmatized arrogantly and mistook assump- 
tions for facts. It talked of wage funds that could not be increased 
by unionism; it talked of fundamental harmonies; it talked of 
free markets and absolute mobility of labor and capital. It was 
severely logical and beautifully simple. The only trouble is that 
the facts did not warrant its theories. ‘There is no wage fund; there 
are no absolutely free markets; there is no equality of opportunity; 
there is no absolute mobility of labor. Today political economy 
is more modest and recognizes its limitations and its dependence 
on social science. And social science, again like hard sense, 
finds that moderate and reasonable trade unionism, while sound 
as far as it goes, does not go far enough, does not face ultimate 
problems, does not take sufficient account of inevitable tendencies. 
Science must go deeper and farther, since more and more workmen 
go deeper and farther. After all, whatever the moderate union 
leaders may say, strikes and lockouts are not always peaceful, and 
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even when peaceful their cost represents so much waste. Industrial 
warfare and the fear of such warfare are bad for labor as well as for 
capital. Arbitration is better than tests of endurance, but arbitra- 
tion does not remove friction. It settles nothing permanently, 
while society realizes more and more the need of security and sta- 
bility. So does capital, and so does the philosophical trade unionist 
when he thinks of the future. 

The attempt to dip into the future leads more and more work- 
men to embrace socialism. This is why the policy of modern 
socialism with reference to union labor is one of “pacific penetra- 
tion,” of aid and sympathy plus active propaganda. What the 
socialistic workman wants, we know. He is for government 
ownership and operation of industry. He is opposed to the wage 
system, to private control of the means of production. He sees no 
peace, no economy, no efficiency, no advance, except in a solution 
based on the establishment of industrial democracy. He is for 
independent political action of labor on a socialistic or semi- 
socialistic platform. We find larger and larger doses of socialism in 
trade-union programs. 

This is natural enough, but only the rash and enthusiastic 
socialist will predict the conversion of a majority of working-men 
and working-women to his creed. The candid and level-headed 
socialist recognizes, first, that socialism has been evolving, under- 
going a serious transformation, making concessions to the spirit of 
individualism, on the one hand, and to the spirit of realism, on the 
other; and he recognizes, secondly, that, in spite of these conces- 
sions and revisions, a revolt against socialism, as well as against the 
method of political action, or parliamentary reform, is spreading 
among the very elements that were once counted on to carry 
socialism to victory. A study of so symptomatic a book as The 
Great State by H. G. Wells and others will convince any intelligent 
reader that socialism is gradually surrendering much of what was 
regarded as vital by the writers and leaders of the period of Marx, 
Engels, and Hyndman. Certainly social science has not been 
induced to put its seal on socialism. The objections to socialism— 
economic, social, psychological, moral—have not been met, and 
there is nothing in the trend of current discussion to indicate that 
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they ever will be, or can be, met. It hardly needs saying that the 
adoption by states and nations of measures that have been called 
socialistic by friends or opponents signifies nothing in this connec- 
tion. It is puerile to say that, because we have established postal 
savings banks and a parcel post, because we have municipal trad- 
ing up to a certain point, or are contemplating without alarm 
government ownership and operation of railroads and telegraphs, 
society is bound to go all the way to complete socialism. If history 
teaches anything, it teaches that programs are never carried out in 
life as they are worked out on paper. 

Nor is it merely a matter of inference and prediction. Already 
we observe an anti-socialist movement where it was least expected. 
The reference is to so-called syndicalism in the world of the prole- 
tariat. Syndicaiism is as much a revolt against socialism as it is a 
repudiation of conservative trade unionism. What the syndicalist 
wants is decidedly not what the socialist wants. The syndicalist 
ideal is not state ownership and control of industry, but ownership 
and control by the workers themselves. The syndicalist is opposed 
to government by majorities of which middle-class voters, intel- 
lectuals, and professional men constitute a part, He has no room 
for “‘outsiders.” The workers in any industry are to take over the 
industry and run it for their own benefit. And they are to do this 
without elections, ballots, or political action. The syndicalists are 
for what they call ‘‘direct action.” By direct action they mean 
strikes, constant warfare, agitation, and organization against 
capitalists and employers as a class. Some of them look forward to 
a great general strike, to total paralysis of capitalistic industry, and 
to a sort of catastrophic expropriation of the masters. Others 
admit that the general strike is a myth, their idea being that effec- 
tive organization of labor, especially of unskilled labor, will render 
the great strike unnecessary. Much in syndicalism is crude, 
foolish, and even suicidal. The advocacy of sabotage (destruction of 
machinery, crippling of distribution and exchange, harrying of 
employers, etc.) will not long remain a feature of its programs. 
Opposition to conciliation, arbitration, the making and keeping of 
contracts with employers, is also bound to yield toe the teaching of 
experience, pleasant or unpleasant. There is, fundamentally, no 
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necessary connection between the principles and ideals of syndical- 
ism and such accidental, temporary excrescences as sabotage or the 
propaganda of hatred and chronic warfare. The quintessence of 
syndicalism, in short, need not be a criminal or pathological phe- 
nomenon. It is, in reality, reducible to three things—the substitu- 
tion of industrial unionism for trade unionism; the avoidance of 
political action; and the repudiation of state socialism. We can 
easily imagine the intelligent syndicalist saying to a moderate trade 
unionist: “I have far more in common with you than with the 
socialist. You do not depend on the ballot; you do not seek to 
form a political labor party. But your form of organization is 
ineffective; you cannot even strike successfully; and you live from 
hand to mouth.” 

Now it is merely stating a fact to say that syndicalism is no more 
entitled to claim scientific approval than state socialism is. The 
aggressive tone and confident pretensions of the syndicalist philoso- 
phers, who speak in the name of science, history, and metaphysics, 
no more impose on the sober-minded student than did the equally 
arrogant claims of the socialists of the last half of the nineteenth 
century. 

But social science has something to say in the premises. It 
finds a soul of good in things confused, erroneous, evil. It notes 
what the trade unionist wants, what the socialist wants, what the 
syndicalist wants—or what these think they want—and finds that 
the differences between them can be reconciled. Nay, it notes 
tendencies and beliefs among employers, as well as tentative con- 
clusions among disinterested observers, that point to the same recon- 
ciliation, the same adumbration of a synthesis and a solution. 

Let me state the indicated solution at once, and then offer 
significant proof, drawn from various quarters, of its soundness. 

As all roads once led to Rome, so today, in social and economic 
thinking, all arguments lead to one conclusion, namely—that society 
is moving toward co-operative industry and gradually displacing the 
capitalistic or wage system with its inevitable division of employers and 
employed into hostile camps. For evidence we may first turn to the 
symposium on ‘‘What Labor Wants” mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper. That symposium is, indeed, a document of rare value. 
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The contributions thereto number exactly forty-eight, and of these 
the leading ones—the best informed, the most judicious and practi- 
cal—declare for co-operation or profit-sharing, in one form or 
another, as the only possible solution of the labor problem. 

Let me quote a few opinions. 

A. H. Gilkies, Headmaster of Dulwich College: “If the directors 
of labor cannot themselves see the way to deal with those whom they 
employ so as to avoid successful strikes, then proper arbiters should 
be created whose verdict should be final. I fancy that, to be fair, 
they would have to move in the direction of assignment to workers 
of some share in the profits of every business concern.” 

The Rev. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil: ‘‘Nothing allays the 
bitterness of the poor so much as the knowledge that rich people 
really care for their welfare; and any mechanism which can procure 
the meeting of rich and poor nearly always produces very good 

I think five things will remove the bitterness: 
rising wages, contact between classes, co-partnership, truthful poli- 
ticians, and a reasonable poor law.” 

Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P. (son of the late Marquis of Salisbury): 
‘Almost everyone agrees that a partnership would be desirable. 
The doubt is whether its general adoption is possible 
very earnestly to be hoped that employees will endeavor to try the 
experiment wherever they think they can. By judiciously tried 
experiments we should learn very much and from the knowledge so 
acquired we might see our way to a more widespread extension of 
the remedy. And we must in frankness recognize that the existing 
system of self-interested competition is not one which can be abso- 
lutely justified Copartnership is not only an economic 
improvement, it is a moral advance. It is one step toward intro- 
ducing a larger element of mutual trust and regard into the business 
of gaining wealth.” 

Philip Snowden, M.P.: ‘Until land and industrial capital are 
socially owned and industry is democratically controlled, there will 
be labor unrest.” 

The Duchess of Hamilton: ‘‘Had every workman a personal 
interest in the success of the whole business for which he is working, 
as in the old guild organization, the question of work being done 
would not arise.” 
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Theodore Cook Taylor, M.P., woolen manufacturer and founder 
of a scheme of profit-sharing: ‘‘Some knowledge and twenty years’ 
practical experience convince me that, of all expedients being dis- 
cussed, none has so few drawbacks and so many advantages as a sys- 
tem of profit-sharing and labor co-partnership Why should 
morals and economics be placed in antithesis? The robbery of one 
class by another is always bad economics. The moralizing of 
industry tends not to genera! poverty, but to general wealth.” 

Seebohm Rowntree, employer and authority on social questions: 
“The capitalist should entirely shake off the idea that wage-earners 
are inferior beings, and should learn to regard them as valued and 
necessary partners in wealth production, partners with whose 
accredited representatives they may honorably discuss the propo- 
sitions in which the wealth jointly produced should be divided.” 

Earl Grey, former governor-general of Canada: “If you wish to 
maintain the old friendly relations between employer and employed, 
you should establish your business on lines which will automati- 
cally create a feeling of loyalty on the part of all concerned to 
the industry with which they are connected. How is that to be 
done? By copartnership. Ideal copartnership is a system under 
which worker and consumer share with capitalists in the profits of 
industry.” 

Dr. Arthur Shadwell: “Copartnership is the most rational of all 
the proposals, the most in harmony with reality, and the least dis- 
turbing. It has more often failed than succeeded in practice, as yet, 
but when it succeeds, its success is thorough. It certainly has a 
future, and it might be encouraged by loans to workmen; but it is 
not applicable to everything. A constructive and successful syndi- 
calism would be a form of copartnership.” 

These quotations constitute a striking array of testimony. The 
idea of co-cperation and profit-sharing is clearly in the air. Men in 
all classes and conditions are turning to it as affording a practical as 
well as scientific solution of the bitter and burning problem. I may 
mention the late Goldwin Smith, Dr. Eliot, President-Emeritus of 
Harvard, and Dr. Albion W. Small, the editor of this Journal, as 
influential champions of co-operation, profit-sharing, and industrial 
democracy. It may be added that the socialist contributors to the 
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symposium, whom I have not quoted, may properly be called as 
witnesses for the same side. They may not agree that copartner- 
ship is the final solution, but they would certainly accept it as a 
stride toward their goal. Mr. H. G. Wells, for example, while ad- 
vocating a great national plan of some sort, which, we may infer, 
would embody a considerable part of the socialistic program, 
admits that, for the present, a cure would be found in commercial 
partnership between employer and employed. The socialist who 
should obstinately refuse to encourage co-operation and systematic 
profit-sharing would write himself down a fanatic and bigot. The 
experience and thought of the last two decades have thoroughly 
discredited the “‘all or nothing” school or the school that believes 
that “‘the worse things are, the better for the proletariat.” Ata 
recent congress of German Social Democrats resolutions were 
passed favoring co-operation and urging support and recognition 
of it. A generation ago this would have been deemed treason and 
detestable heresy. 

If we have the right to count socialists as conscious or uncon- 
scious champions of co-operation and profit-sharing, it follows that 
the syndicalists may likewise be summoned to serve the same con- 
servative-progressive cause. As Dr. Shadwell recognizes, with 
other unprejudiced thinkers, ‘‘A constructive and_ successful 
syndicalism would be a form of copartnership.”” And is it not, after 
all, the central idea of industrial democracy without bureaucracy or 
outside interference that attracts the intelligent syndicalist ? Is it 
not certain that time must convince him that neither class warfare, 
nor violent expropriation of present owners, nor a great strike, nor 
opposition to political action in every form can be regarded as a vital 
part of his ultimate creed? Would he reject the aid of the state, or 
of the bourgeois and intellectual elements, toward realizing his ideal 
if he were satisfied of the sincerity of the proffer? Would he insist 
on catastrophic transformation at any cost, even if evolutionary 
transition were demonstrated to be more natural and more favorable 
to labor itself? Such questions answer themselves. 

It is interesting to note that the conclusion indicated above is 
also the conclusion of Professor and Abbé Dimnet, of the College 
Stanislas, of Paris, in a singularly impartial article on “‘Syndicalism 
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and Its Philosophy”’ which appeared in the Adlantic for January. 
M. Dimnet is a good Catholic, and to him idealism is life and think- 
ing means Catholicism, but while emphasizing the need of idealism 
he admits that in co-operative industry and commerce are to be 
found ‘‘the most effective means of social and material improve- 
ment.” He says: ‘‘ Nothing can break the impulse which the syn- 
dicalist movement has now taken, and nobody with a sense of 
fairness can be sorry for it. There will be more and more syndicates 
and it is inevitable that their development should in time largely 
modify the economic and-—to a certain extent—the present political 
conditions.” 

The modification of the economic (and of necessity also the 
political) conditions will not, one need hardly say, be the work of 
syndicalism alone. Trade unionism, socialism, individualistic oppo- 
sition to state or bureaucratic despotism will severally contribute 
to the same general result. The forces will act and react on one 
another, as well as on the existing highly unstable order of things. 
We are justified, it would seem, in thinking that all the streams of 
tendency converge toward a co-operative system. 

Reference has been made to the vain effort of socialism and syn- 
dicalism to usurp the authority of social and moral science. Have 
scientific economics and scientific sociology been taken unawares by 
the recent “discovery” of co-operation as a remedy for industrial 
unrest? Bynomeans. Fifty years ago John Stuart Mill, a broad- 
minded and far-sighted economist, attributed strikes and agitation 
to “the inequalities of the industrial world due to the subjection of 
labor to monopoly and the enormous share which the possessors of 
the instruments of production are able to take from the produce.” 
Mill was a fervent advocate of co-operation; he was even accused of 
leaning unduly toward a moderate form of socialism. What 
attracted him, the champion of liberty, in socialistic schemes was 
the element of democracy and equity embodied in co-operative 
industry. 

Nay, we have a better authority than the semi-individualistic 
Mill. Herbert Spencer, the militant individualist, the bitter foe 
of the socialistic or half-socialistic state, advocated and foresaw the 
spread of industrial and commercial co-operation. His chapter on 
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“Co-operation” in his Principles of Sociology is one of the most 
progressive ever penned by him. In co-operation, he writes, “the 
transition from the compulsory co-operations of militancy to the 
voluntary co-operation of industrialism is completed.” A wage- 
worker is not entirely free; he is cowed by fear of discharge, by the 
superintendent or foreman; he feels that he is under someone and 
working for another’s benefit. Under co-operation the workman’s 
activities are as voluntary as they can be, given man’s physical needs 
and subordination to nature. Under co-operation the workman is 
his own employer, and no doubtful profit is taken out of his earnings. 
Spencer, after quoting reports of various co-operative enterprises, 
closes his chapter as follows: ‘‘Such few co-operative bodies . 
might be the germs of a spreading organization. Admission into 
them would be the goal of working-class ambition. They would 
tend continually to absorb the superior, leaving outside the inferior 
to work as wage-earners; and the first would slowly grow at the 
expense of the last. Obviously, too, the growth would become 
increasingly rapid since the master-and-workman type of industrial 
organization could not withstand competition with this co-operative 
type so much more productive and costing so much less in super- 
intendence.” 

Other sociologists and economists might be quoted to show that 
scientific thinkers years ago anticipated the growth of the co- 
operative idea. The “few” survivals of the time when Spencer 
wrote have in truth had many imitators. Wisdom in some cases, 
necessity in others; the initiative of capital here, of labor there, to 
say nothing of the eloquent example of distributive co-operation in 
England—all such influences have aided in the steady advance of 
co-operative production or profit-sharing. Failures are still not 
uncommon; workmen and even labor leaders are still suspicious of 
most forms of profit-sharing, and especially of the most natural and 
modern form of it—investment of labor’s savings in the stocks and 
bonds of the corporations which employ it. Too many workmen 
still think of their freedom, dignity, and manhood in terms of 
strikes, boycotts, and anti-injunction acts. When a large employer 
or corporation suggests a scheme of profit-sharing, a scheme of stock- 
purchase by the employees on easy terms, some of the men scent 
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danger and say or think that the whole purpose of the scheme is to 
weaken unionism, to discourage strikes, to divide labor. It is not 
probable that one employer in twenty proposes profit-sharing from 
motives of pure altruism; but to the thoughtful observer and stu- 
dent of history this is neither strange nor discreditable. Enlight- 
ened self-interest will do admirably in many spheres, provided the 
enlightenment is as pronounced as the self-interest. 

The truth is, the problem of labor unrest, of strikes that are 
almost “revolutionary” in their effects, that paralyze industry, 
commerce, or transportation, is more vividly presented as a problem 
to employers than it is, as yet, to employees. The latter are still 
struggling to defend their “rights;” any suggestion of compulsory 
or semi-compulsory arbitration angers and alarms them. Not long 
have they enjoyed the freedom of organization and collective 
bargaining. Even today here and there a fossilized court renders a 
decision prohibiting a sympathetic strike or a union-shop contract. 
Labor is still militant, distrustful, aggressive. Employers and cor- 
porate chiefs, on the other hand, realizing more and more that legal 
restrictions are a broken reed to lean on, and that labor organiza- 
tions must be reckoned with more and more, are earnestly turning 
their attention to preventives and remedies. This means that the 
classes or professions in closest contact with capitalists and 
employees are also prompted to inquire into the situation. For a 
time we may, therefore, expect more vigorous advocacy of co- 
operation from the classes named than from labor and its accredited 
spokesmen, and, for a time again, these proposals will continue to 
excite suspicion or adverse criticism. But in the end, interest, if 
not sweet reasonableness, must open labor’s eyes to the intrinsic 
advantages of co-operation. 

Moreover, the “third party,” the great public, is beginning to 
take a hand in industrial controversies. For many years the inter- 
ests of the public not only suffered total neglect from the direct 
parties, the employers and the unions, but were tacitly surrendered 
by the public itself. That is to say, the public scarcely even com- 
plained of the waste and the hardships to which strikes and lockouts 
subjected it. It supposed itself to be without power in the prem- 
ises. It did not see what it could do, and it even assumed that to 
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do anything—beyond pleading for conciliation and arbitration— 
was to undermine the foundations of our modern civilization. Was 
not the right to strike, like the right to lock out workmen at will. a 
corollary from the general principles of free contract, free industry. 
and private property? Was not the sole duty of the public to 
stand aside and let capital and labor fight out their battles? This 
attitude is rapidly changing. The public is beginning to challenge 
the principles that underlie free strikes and free lockouts. It is 
beginning to raise its voice in favor of compulsory or semi- 
compulsory arbitration laws. It supports minimum-wage proposals, 
as was shown in England during the crisis caused by the general 
miners’ strike. If, it reasons, industrial peace is better for all, why 
should not society impose peace? Why should it not veto strikes 
in the whole field of public utilities? Why, in granting franchises 
to railroads, telegraph and telephone companies, etc., should it not 
make arbitration of disputes over wages, hours, conditions of work, 
recognition of unions, a condition of the grant ? 

Yet it is doubtful whether in English-speaking countries mere 
compulsion in the form of arbitration laws and minimum-wage 
statutes will meet the requirements of the situation. The spokes- 
men of the public—economists, moralists, social workers, soci- 
ologists—will increasingly find that the line of least resistance is the 
line of profit-sharing and co-operation, of forms and methods of 
industrial organization that remove the necessity for warfare, for 
trials of endurance and strength. Organized labor will listen with 
more sympathy and open-mindedness to suggestions from neutral 
quarters than to suggestions possibly inspired by bias and class 
feeling. 

Nor is this all. Another important, if indirect, factor remains to 
be mentioned. The gospel of what is popularly known as the 
peopleization of corporations is not consciously connected with the 
efforts to solve the labor problem. But it cannot be doubted that 
the moralization and socialization of corporations—the enforcement 
of publicity as to corporate finance, the prevention of stock inflation 
and dishonest manifestation of corporate securities, the suppression 
of injurious trusts—will, among other large effects, destroy the 
gravest obstacle to profit-sharing and copartnership. Not long ago 
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an individualistic economist and a friendly critic of trade-union 
policies, in arguing against strikes on the score of their futility and 
cost to labor, asked what the situation would be today if, for the last 
two or three decades, the powerful unions, instead of accumulating 
vast funds for offense and defense, instead of financing stubborn 
contests, had systematically invested the funds in the securities oi 
the great industrial corporations. ‘The ideal of the more intelli- 
gent syndicalists, he pointed out, would be much nearer realization 
than it is. Labor would by this time have acquired ownership 
and control of a good many industries, would have secured repre- 
sentation on many corporate directorships, and would have exten- 
sively democratized industry. It is plain, however, that even if 
the purpose and plan in question had been conceived by the unions, 
the mysteries of corporate finance, the public agitation against cor- 
porate abuses, the inadequacy or positive viciousness of the laws 
governing corporate organizations, the helplessness of minority 
stockholders—all these things would have deterred the unions from 
investing their funds in corporate securities. The peopleizing of 
corporations and the protection of investments by eliminating need- 
less risk would enable labor leaders and individual workmen to 
entertain with growing favor the idea of copartnership by means of 
stock-ownership. The corporations that really wish to live in peace 
and security, to cultivate relations of amity with labor, would find 
fewer difficulties to overcome, and their good faith in offering stock 
to employees would be far less open to challenge and misrepre- 
sentation. 

This is not the place, however, to consider why particular forms 
of profit-sharing have not prospered or succeeded in gaining the 
favor of intelligent workmen. Nor is it the place to study the 
various possible or prevalent forms of profit-sharing. There are 
official and private reports on the subject which show what to avoid 
in profit-sharing schemes and how to insure a reasonable degree of 
material and moral success. It may be noted in passing that, 
according to the latest report issued by the British Board of Trade, 
profit-sharing has received something of a stimulus in the last few 
years. Of the 133 firms that share profits after one fashion or 
another, 46 are less than four years old and 6 were started in 1912. 
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It also appears from this document that, while many profit-sharing 
schemes have had to be abandoned in Great Britain, ‘‘the experience 
of the firms which have tried profit-sharing”’ for a reasonable time 
“is that it produces excellent results in developing a higher degree 
of efficiency and brings about more harmonious relations between 
employer and employed.” If excellent results can be produced in 
spite of deep skepticism and distrust on the part of the majority of 
workmen, and in spite of a hostile tone in the average labor organ, 
what may we not expect from profit-sharing and co-operation when 
heartily supported by strong unions and advocated with conscious 
reference to an economic and social ideal ? 

In the long run, ‘‘what labor wants”’ is not essentially different 
from what labor ought to want, from what employers and society 
ought to want, in the light of industrial evolution and soberly drawn 
inferences from contemporary experience. The past was what it 
had to be, but the great industrial revolution brought evils as well as 
benefits in its train, and another industrial revolution is impending 
—nay, is taking place before our eyes. It is idle to ask of human 
intelligence and character more than they are capable of yielding; 
but there are such things as prevision, as scientific guidance, as the 
possibility of facilitating inevitable change. In investigating, in 
criticizing, in resisting dangerous tendencies, we should endeavor to 
separate the accidental and ephemeral from the vital and endurable. 
To see the industrial problem steadily and see it whole is to arrive 
at conclusions that are as scientific as they are optimistic. 
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There was a time when only philosophers and theologians 
attempted to define and explain religion. Today ethnologists, 
sociologists, and psychologists are taking a very active part in this 
work. A most remarkable recent essay dealing with the concep- 
tion of religion is that of Emile Durkheim,’ the distinguished editor 
of the Année sociologique. Religion is presented in this essay as a 
social phenomenon fundamentally independent of the belief in 
gods and so closely allied to magic that no adequate means is pro- 
vided for differentiating them. There is much to admire in this 
incontestably original and valuable paper. Yet I am forced to 
dissent from it on several points of considerable significance. 

In the first part of the present paper I shall set forth, as far 
as possible in his own words, Durkheim’s conception of religion. I 
shall then offer some critical remarks, which will lead me to take 
up the conception of magic developed by Hubert and Mauss, a con- 
ception with which Durkheim appears in agreement. A few final 
pages will be devoted to the consideration of the share of psychol- 
ogy in the study of the origin and of the function of religion. 


I. SACREDNESS AS THE FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTIC OF RELIGION 


Cult, writes our author, might be defined in a general way as 
the totality of the practices dealing with sacred things. But this 
affirmation can have meaning only in so far as the significance of 

Emile Durkheim, De la définition des phénoménes religieux, Année sociologique, 
II (1897-98), 1-28; see also, Emile Durkheim, “Examen critique des systémes 
classiques sur la pensée religieuse, Rev. Philos., XLVII (1909), 1-28, 142-162. 

The most important work following in the lead of Durkheim, published in the 
United States, is Irving King, The Development of Religion. Macmillan, 1910. 
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the word “sacred” is known. A conception of the origin and 
nature of the sacred is thus at the center of the theory of Durkheim. 
What sense must be attached to that term? Our author observes 
first that the distinction in sacred and profane is very often inde- 
pendent of the idea of God. There are religions from which the 
idea of God is absent (Buddhism, Jainism), and there are sacred 
objects which are not gods. ‘In a clan whose totem is the wolf, 
every wolf is equally venerated, those of today as well as those of 
yesterday and those to be born tomorrow. The same honors are 
given to all of them indiscriminately. We have here, therefore, 
neither a god nor many gods, but a large category of sacred things. 
In order that one may apply the term god, it would be necessary 
for the principle common to all these particular beings to be 
separated and hypostatized under some definite form; it could then 
become the center of a cult.” Certain impersonal objects, such as 
the flag, or the nation, also assume the character of sacredness. A 
god is simply “‘a power to produce certain effects, more or less 
definite, but always referred to a particular and definite being. 
When this power, instead of being incarnated in an individual 
being, remains diffuse in an indeterminate number of things, we 
have simply sacred, in opposition te profane objects, but no god.” 
It appears thus, according to our author, ‘‘that the notion of 
divinity, far from being fundamental in religious life, is in reality 
merely a secondary episode. It is the product of a special process 
by virtue of which one or several religious characteristics are con- 
centrated and become concrete in a more or less individual form.” 
The idea of divinity could not, therefore, have been the one which 
served originally in the making of a distinction between things 
profane and sacred. 

In religion, then, the notion of the sacred and not that of divinity 
is, according to Durkheim, the fundamental one. But whence 
this idea of the sacred? The sacred is a specific quality belonging 
to the traditional, to that which the individual finds already 
made, to myths, to dogmas, transmitted by society. The sacred 
and the profane are respectively synonymous with the social and 
the individual. Sacred objects separate themselves from the 
others by the special manner in which we come to know them. 
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They are not our own work; they are given to us by the community 
to which we belong. “Things which reach our minds by route so 
different cannot appear to us under the same aspects.” The 
sacred differentiates itself from the profane, not by a difference of 
degree but of kind. This derivation of the sacred from the tradi- 
tional, in contradistinction to the individual, we find again and 
substantially unchanged in the article published ten years later in 
the Revue philoso phique. 

From this social-traditional origin of the sacred (therefore, in 
Durkheim’s opinion, of religion also) proceeds this other essential 
trait: the beliefs or ‘‘the representations of the religious order 
stand opposed to the others in the same way as obligatory opinions 
stand opposed to free opinions”; religious beliefs are imperative, 
“the more they are religious, the more they are obligatory.” But 
works are not less essential than faith; one cannot separate cult 
from belief; they are merely “two different aspects of the same 
reality.” 

Thus we reach the following definition: ‘The phenomena called 
religious consist in obligatory beliefs connected with definite prac- 
tices, which refer to objects given in these beliefs.” Religion “‘is 
a more or less well-organized and systematized group of phenomena 
of that order.’” 


Turning now to a critical examination of the main elements of 
this conception of religion, let us begin with the notion of the sacred, 
and the origin assigned to it by Durkheim. An analysis of the 
qualities entering into the composition of the experience called 
sacredness will help us to understand under what condition it may 
arise. We shall see that, far from being the only source of sacred- 
ness, the traditional cannot even be considered, in any true sense, 
one of its sources. 

Respect and veneration bear some relation to sacredness, but 
no emotion is so close to it as awe. There is always an element of 
awe in the experience of the sacred, and awe involves fear held 
in check by admiration. But, although fear is a necessary ingre- 
dient of sacredness, it is not necessarily a prominent one. It is 

* The above quotations are from pp. 13-23 of De la définition des phénoménes 
religieux. 
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neutralized by curiosity which the mysteriousness of the sacred 
object arouses, and by knowledge of ways and means by which 
to enter into relation with the sacred power. The essential differ- 
ence between the merely awful and the sacred consists in the exist- 
ence of unavoidable connections between us and the sacred. It 
is not sufficient, as with a merely awful object, to turn away from 
the sacred in order to be done with it. The sacred object has a 
hold upon us, we stand in dynamic relation with it, and this rela- 
tion is not one of equal to equal, but of superior to inferior; i.e., 
we feel dependent upon it. Awfulness (a complex of fear and 
admiration) and the belief that the great and portentous power 
reaches down to us and that we may by appropriate actions control 
it within certain limits seem to me the essential characteristics of 
sacred objects. 

I have not mentioned the tender feeling, for it seems that sacred 
objects do not necessarily awaken the tender feeling. I shall even 
venture the affirmation that the presence in an object of qualities 
generative of the tender emotion is antagonistic to sacredness— 
an object of love cannot be at the same moment a sacred object. 
Whenever the Christian God is thought of as love, he cannot 
awaken the emotion of sacredness, although he remains an object 
of veneration. The God of the Christian arouses the emotion of 
sacredness only when, his love for man not being present to con- 
sciousness, his surpassing greatness, holiness, and his lordship over 
us are realized together with the possibility of entering into accept- 
able relations with him. 

If, at times, so-called sacred objects are treated in ways showing 
that they do not possess one or the other of these component 
qualities; if, for instance, the fetish is abused, beaten, thrown away, 
I answer that at that moment he has ceased to be sacred to the 
one who misuses him. We must guard against ascribing to the 
affective reaction they awaken the stability belonging to the names 
of the gods, to their abode, and to any conceptual representation 
of them. The physical object called a fetish remains the same, 
but the feeling with which it is considered at various moments need 
not remain constant. When he is being reviled, the fetish is no 
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longer either an object of magic or of religion. Strictly speaking, 
a being is a god to a particular person at those moments only when 
he stands to that person in the particular relation constituting the 
religious life; outside of those moments he is no more than a poten- 


tial god. 

Now the traditional does not possess in itself, necessarily, the 
quality of sacredness. I do not contest the fact that much of the 
traditional is sacred, but I affirm as equally true that parts of the ° 
traditiona! are merely customary and insignificant, that the atti- 
tude of the conformer toward these parts is one of indifferent 
automatism. More than that, the traditional is at times rejected 
as worthless, or even as obstructive. It is therefore not exact 
to say that “every tradition inspires a very specific respect.”” The 
traditions of another nation, or, in the same nation, of another 
social stratum, often inspire contempt. It is true that in these 
cases it is not our own tradition, we do not accept it; yet we may, 
and usually do, realize it is a tradition. Tradition as such is not, 
therefore, sacred. : 

The full force of this argument appears when it is considered 
that a movement for social reform necessarily begins with the 
recognition in individual minds of the inferior value, or the worth- 
lessness, of a tradition. An attempt at social reform in any particu- 
lar direction is a demonstration of the unsacred nature of some 
tradition to those who would do away with it. When the new order 
of things has become law, that is, when it has received social sanc- 
tion, it possesses the quality of sacredness. 

Traditions are sacred when they come to us as the expression 
of powers superior to us and connected with us, when there are 
ways of “putting oneself right’’ with these powers, and when failure 
to conform to these ways entails danger. Whenever any of these 
elements ceases to belong to a tradition, the tradition itself ceases 
to be sacred, thougn it may still be fearful or admirable; any 
object—whether tradition or not—possessing these qualifications 
is sacred. The conditions under which a great unseen being will 
be sacred, however the thought of him may have arisen, are those 
just stated. 
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2. HOW MAGIC IS TO BE SEPARATED FROM RELIGION 


Durkheim and his collaborators, Hubert and Mauss, acknowl- 
edge the presence of two forms of behavior in primitive tribes, since 
they endeavor to use discriminatingly the two terms “magic” and 
“religion.” It appears to me, and this I shall now try to make evi- 
dent, that their analysis of the actions designated by these two 
names has not been sufficiently complete to uncover that which 
constitutes an unequivocal means. of differentiation. When 
Durkheim tells us that there are religions from which the idea of 
God is absent, and that in all religions there are rites the efficacy 
of which is independent of any divine power, because the rite acts 
by itself, mechanically, he uses the term religion in a different 
sense from the one in which most people, among whom I am 
included, use that term. And when he instances original Buddhism 
as a religion without a god, he again uses “religion” in a sense which 
is not commonly accepted. Tiele, for instance, says that “primi- 
tive Buddhism ignored religion. It was only when, in opposition 
to its first principles, it had made its founder its god, and had thus 
really become a religion, that the way was opened for its general 
acceptance.” 

A rite acting automatically is never, in the sense which I give 
to the word religion, a religious rite. It would, of course, be 
irrelevant to show with Hubert and Mauss,? in order to convince 
me of error, that sacrifice in the Vedic religion exercises ‘‘a direct 
influence upon celestial phenomena; it is all-powerful in its own 
rights and without any divine intervention.” If it be so, these 
sacrifices belong, according to my principle of classification, not 
to religion but to magic. 

To what facts shall the name religion be given, or what are the 
characteristics by which religion shall be separated from magic? 
If one were to inquire into the common usage, I think that it 
would be found that, on the whole, they call “‘magic,” or “‘super- 
stition’”’—in any case, not “religion”—the rites which act directly 
or are automatically effective; whereas they would call religion 
the rites in which ideas, feelings, and volitions are supposed to be 


* Outlines of the History of Religion, p. 137. 
2 “Essai sur la nature et la function du Sacrifice,” Année sociologique, II, 14. 
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awakened in personal agents, by means that are not mechanical 
or automatic, but which may be called anthropopathic, that is to 
say, invocations, offerings, prayers, and the like. 

But even if such were not the current use of these terms, the 
following reason would lead me to believe that it should be the 
technical sense ascribed to them. When facts are to be classified, 
those bearing the more fundamental likenesses should be put 
together. It appears to me that the difference introduced into 
conscious experience by the passage from the use of a mechanical, 
coercitive force to the use of an anthropopathic influence (offer- 
ings, prayers, penances, etc.) is more fundamental than any other 
difference existing between the facts to be classified. The results 
expected and secured may be the same whether one proceeds magic- 
ally or religiously; but the actions, even though they should be 
externally identical (supposing this to be possible), are of a different 
psychological nature. In one case, one compels by mechani- 
cal means; in the other, one assumes a “personal” relation and 
attempts by anthropopathic means to reach one’s end. The 
psychological attitude involved in each could hardly differ more 
radically. 

We are told by Durkheim that “‘the notion of divinity, far from 
being fundamental, is in reality merely a secondary episode.” 
Our present problem, the differentiation of religion from other 
activities, does not involve the discovery of that which is funda- 
mental in religion, but of that which is differential. I grant that, 
when compared, for instance, with the needs and the desires prompt- 
ing to religious action, the god-ideas are secondary facts. But needs 
and desires are fundamental to each and every kind of human 
activity. With regard to the differentiation of magic from religion, 
the idea of a personal Great Being who can be dealt with anthro- 
popathically is indeed fundamental. 

It is to be observed that, although in my view belief in a per- 
sonal being is necessary to religion, it is not in itself sufficient to 
mark off religion from magic, for a god may be acted upon mechanic- 
ally, coercitively, i.e., magically. It is the manner of acting upon 
the god which separates these two kinds of behavior. 

If one accepts the principle of differentiation offered in these 
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pages, one may no longer say with Hubert and Mauss “the relj- 
gious rites often constrain; and the god, in most ancient religions, 
was not at all able to escape from the compelling power of a rite 
properly performed.’* Such a rite is, by our definition, a magical 
rite, even though it acts upon a personal being. 

Magic and religion are found very frequently side by side, in 
the same ceremonies or groups of ceremonies. When, for instance, 
the hero, Wainamdinen of Finland, wishes to know what has become 
of the sun and the moon that have been stolen from the heavens, he 
seeks the knowledge by a prayer to Ukko the Creator [religion], yet 
he accompanies his prayer by mysterious and potent acts: first he 
cuts three chips from the alder, and lays them in magic order, touch- 
ing and turning them with his fingers [magic]; and only then does he 
address the supreme God, who is also called “the great Magician.’” 
But, however closely interwoven, magic and religion always bear 
the clear differentiating marks we have singled out. 

If one rejects the principle I offer for the separation of magic 
from religion, where can one find another acceptable one? Sacred- 
ness would not do, for all are agreed that it belongs to both. In 
the article of Durkheim, from which I have quoted, one does not 
find definite information on the use of these terms. But his learned 
collaborators, Hubert and Mauss, have made that question the 
topic of a long essay to which we shall now turn.’ 

In reading Hubert and Mauss, one is surprised to find that their 
effort at defining magic and religion results only n the discovery 
of shifting differences of degree and not of kind. Instead of separat- 
ing magic and religion, they have really connected them. If 
the facts were such as to make a sharp differentiation impossible, 
one would have to acquiesce; but I have tried to show that the 
phenomena covered by the terms “magic” and “religion” can be 
separated on the basis of an absolute difference. 

* Op. cit., p. 16. 

2 From George M. Stratton, The Psychology of the Religious Life, p. 136. I have 
given other instances of this close combination in my book, A Psychological Study of 
Religion; Its Origin, Function, and Future. Macmillan, 1912. 

3 “‘Esquisse d’une théorie générale de la magie,” Année sociologique, VII (1902-3), 
1-146. These authors accept in substance, I believe, Durkheim’s view regarding 
the methods of sociology; and he is, as far as I know, in accord with them regarding 
their opinion on magic. 
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They define magic as “any rite which does not belong to an 
organized cult, which is private, secret, mysterious, and tends 
toward the prohibited rite.’’ If this definition was intended to be 
strictly construed; if, whenever a rite belonged to an organized 
cult, was social and public, we had an instance of religion and not 
of magic, the definition would be satisfactory. But the words 
upon which it turns are, according to our authors, to be taken only 
in a relative sense; we are really to understand that the better 
organized, the more social (the less individual), the more public 
(the less secret) the rite, the more religious it is. That such is the 
meaning of our authors appears plainly in their discussion. One 
reads, for instance, regarding the individual character of magic: 
“Magical rites, and magic in its entirety, are first of all facts of 
tradition. Acts which are not repeated are not magical. Acts 
in the efficacy of which the whole of a group does not believe 
are not magical. The form of magical rites is eminently trans- 
missible and is sanctioned by public opinion. It follows from this 
that acts that are strictly individual, as for instance, the particular 
superstitious practices of players, cannot be called magical.” We 
are told in this passage that magical rites are not strictly individual, 
but that they are performed by, or for, a group; whereas in the 
definition we were informed that magic was a private affair. 
Among magical practices which have clearly a non-individualistic, 
non-private, and beneficial character, the rain-making ceremonies 
stand foremost. It seems then that they should be called religious. 
Yet our authors speak of them as “quasi-religious,” which means, 
I take it, that they are really magical. Why should they be called 
so does not appear; unless it be simply because “the rain-maker 
is a person who generally plays the réle of evil sorcerer.”” Male- 
ficent rites are said to be always magical, but we are also told that 
there are religious rites ‘‘which are equally evil; such are, for 
instance, imprecations against the enemy of the city, against the 
violator of a sepulchre or of an oath, and all the death-ceremonies 
which sanction ritual interdictions.’”* 

The attempt to differentiate magic from religion on the ground 
of social value, of public character, of beneficence, of fuller organi- 
zation of the ceremonials, fails because all that can be claimed, 


1 Op. cit., pp. 14, 17. 
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even according to our authors, is that religion possesses these 
qualities more generally and to a higher degree than magic. In 
order to obtain a differentia, one must look, as I have done in the 
preceding section, to the different psychological natures of the rela- 
tions established between the performer and the object upon which 
he endeavors to act. 

The relative differences noticed by our authors, that, for 
instance, religion is turned to account for social ends more widely 
than is magic, are a consequence of the fundamental differences in 
origin and in nature that I have indicated. Since early gods are 
regarded as tribal ancestors, creators, or nature beings, they are 
intimately related, not with isolated individuals, but with the social 
group as a whole. The natural tendency would therefore be for 
the tribe as a whole to maintain relations with these beings. On 
the other hand, no obvious reason exists for a non-personal, 
magical Power to be considered as belonging to, or as acting for, 
the entire community. It is at the service of any individual who 
chances to get hold of it. 

This same fundamental difference explains why, when the 
separation between the offices of magician and of priest has taken 
place, the magician is more loosely connected with the tribe than 
is the priest. 

The frequently evil character of magic is also readily explained. 
The blood-relationship involved between gods and the tribe, in 
the conception of ancestral and creator gods, necessarily implies a 
general attitude of benevolence toward the tribe. The gods are, 
therefore, in theory at least, inaccessible to the enemy of the com- 
mon weal. The worship, by a community, of personal powers 
recognized as evil would lead speedily to the destruction of the 
community, for it would result in a systematic strengthening of 
antisocial forces. Thus it comes to pass that magic is much used 
for the gratification of individual and of evil purposes. 


3. PSYCHOLOGY IN THE STUDY OF SOCIAL FACTS 


Durkheim’s conception of the nature of religion and of sociology 
leads him to the opinion that the origin and development of religion 
are exclusively a concern of sociclogy. 
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It is thus a corollary of our definition that the origin of religion is not to be 
found in individual feelings or emotions but in states of the me collective, and 
that it varies as do these states. Did religion arise out of the constitution of 
the individual, it would not appear to him in a coercitive aspect 
consequently not in human nature in general that one must seek for the deter- 
mining cause of religious phenomena; it is in the nature of the society to which 
they belong, and if they have varied in the course of history it is because the 
social organism itself has changed." 

In the writings from which I quote, Durkheim does not once 
mention social psychology. But he opposes throughout “individual 
psychology” to “sociology.” He writes, for instance, ‘even 
though individual psychology had no longer any secrets for us, 
it could not give us the solution of any of those problems [the 
problems of sociology], since they refer to facts of an order outside 
the range of individual psychology.” I would not dissent from 
this statement, provided “sociology’’ means, or includes, the psy- 
chology of groups of individuals, in so far as they affect the social 
body and are affected by its presence. But if this and other 
similar passages should mean that sociology is not concerned with 
the interpretation of social action in terms of consciousness, that it 
can dispense with the introspective method, i.e., that sociology is 
not a psychological science, but limits itself to the observation of 
the external activities of man, then the astonishment and the oppo- 
sition which the methodological writings of Durkheim have inspired 
are, it seems to me, legitimate. ‘‘Sociology” may, however, be used 
by him as a brief synonym for “‘social psychology,” or at least as 
including this branch of psychology; if so, his position becomes, to 
me, unobjectionable. Unfortunately, even after the explanations 
provided in the preface to the second edition of Les régles de la 
méthode sociologique, there remains ample cause for perplexity. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear at the outset that I agree with 
those who hold that every ceremony, whatever its kind, is a social 
fact. A ceremony necessarily has reference to other selves. It 
involves a relation between an individual and the group to which 
he belongs. Hence the question I am about to consider is not 
whether religious rites are independent of the social life, but 
whether, or how far, they can be fully understood when observed 


* Année sociologique, II, 24. 
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from the outside, as overt actions, without the assistance of a 
psychological interpretation of the states of consciousness which 
they express. Ceremonies are the outcome of more or less clear 
processes taking place in individuals, under the influence of other 
conscious agents, feeling, thinking, and acting as a unit. The 
so-called ‘‘social’”’ forces before which the believer bows are known 
to him as ideas, feelings, impulses, desires. Therefore I shall 
maintain that the full understanding of religion, as of social life 
in general, demands not only the observation of the external out- 
come of the collective life of conscious beings, but also its inter- 
pretation in terms of consciousness. 

Although the present discussion is conducted with immediate 
reference to religious behavior, it has a much broader scope. It 
applies to the respective shares of psychology and of sociology in 
the study of social phenomena. 

Durkheim’s argument may be briefly formulated thus: Societies, 
as the rest of the world, are governed by laws proceeding neces- 
sarily from the nature of these societies and expressing it. These 
laws are different from the laws of individual psychology because 
individual life differs from social life; the social constitution is not 
the same as the individual constitution. He writes, for instance, 
of the social reprobation of certain kinds of behavior and of the 
punishment of crime: “If it [society] condemns certain modes of 
conduct, it is because they shock fundamental feelings of the 
group; and these feelings arise from the physical temperament and 
from the mental organization of the group. Thus, even though 
individual psychology had no longer any secret for us, it could not 
give us the solution of any of those problems since they refer to 
facts of an order ignored by individual psychology.” Of what use 
could introspection be, since the greater part of the social institu- 
tions is transmitted ready-made? How could we in questioning 
ourselves find the causes from which they arose? Moreover, we do 
not always know the real reasons for our actions, neither do we 
know all of the reasons. And, for the rest, each individual plays 
but an infinitesimal réle in the formation of the group life.” 

Whether the difference between individual and social facts, 


* Preface to 2d ed. of Les régles. 
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between individual consciousness and the so-called “social con- 
sciousness,”’ is overstated by him or not, Durkheim is unfortunate 
when he attempts to support his contention by drawing an analogy 
between the relation of chemistry to biology, and the relation of 
individual psychology to sociology. “It is not the non-living 
particles of the cell [atoms of carbon, nitrogen, etc.] which feed 
themselves, reproduce themselves, which, in a word, live; it is the 
cell itself, and only the cell.”” ‘‘The hardness of bronze is not in 
the copper, nor in the tin, nor in the lead entering into its forma- 
tion. These metals are soft or flexible. Its hardness belongs to 
their mixture.” Similarly of the fluidity of water and of its alimen- 
tary properties. “Thus the separation which we establish later on 
between psychology proper, or the science of the mental individual, 
and sociology is seen to be justified by a new argument.’”* 

If the relation between the individual and society were truly 
in every respect the same as that between atoms and their chemical! 
compounds, Durkheim’s contention for a sociology independent 
of individual psychology would be valid. But this is one of the 
instances in which the facts compared, similar in certain respects, 
are illegitimately dealt with as if they were similar in other respects. 
Hence the conclusion drawn from the comparison includes more 
than is warranted by the likenesses between the facts. It is true 
that neither copper, nor tin, nor lead is as hard and inflexible as 
the bronze formed by their combination, and the fluidity is a prop- 
erty belonging to neither one nor the other of the component 
elements of water. But these facts show merely that elements of 
a certain nature form compounds possessing properties of a certain 
kind, not belonging to the separate elements. Before one is justi- 
fied in drawing the parallel which Durkheim draws, there remains 
to be shown that human elements are similar to chemical elements 
with regard to the point at issue. Durkheim assumes that they 
are. Asa matter of fact, the presence of consciousness introduces 
into the relation of individuals to society an essential element not 
to be found in the relation of physical elements to their compounds. 
This difference appears to me wholly to invalidate Durkheim’s 
parallel. 


* Ibid. 
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In the preface to the second edition of Les régles, we find what 
may be regarded as a concession to psychology, a concession which 
in my estimation is still far from sufficient, but which lays the 
foundation for a future agreement concerning the share of psychol- 
ogy in the investigation of sociological facts. Durkheim begins 
by reaffirming the heterogeneity of individual and social facts. 
“The states of the collective consciousness are of another nature 
than the states of individual consciousness; they are representa- 
tions of another kind. The mentality of groups is not that of 
individuals. It has its own laws. The two sciences are therefore 
as definitely distinct as two sciences can well be, whatever relations 
may in other respects exist between them.” This said, he makes 
the admission that social phenomena are psychological. “One 
may ask oneself if individual representations and collective repre- 
sentations do not resemble each other in that they are both repre- 
sentations; and if, in consequence of this resemblance, certain 
abstract laws might not be common to both spheres.” ‘One 
comes thus to conceive the possibility of a psychology altogether 
formal, belonging in common to individual psychology and to 


sociology.” But whether this is more than a possibility, he is not 
ready to say. The imperfect state of our knowledge seems to him 
to make a categorical answer impossible; we do not know “‘the 
laws according to which collective representations [ideas] associate 
or repel each other.” 


Before concluding I wish to turn to particular facts in an attempt 
to indicate, more concretely than I have done so far, the necessity 
under which the student of social life is to make use both of the 
objective and of the introspective (psychological) method. I shall 
find it convenient to choose my instances in the field of the origin 
of religion. 

I may be permitted a preliminary remark concerning the one- 
sided conceptions which have so far prevailed regarding the origin 
of religion. Some authors have written as if, when they had 
accounted for the origin of the god-ideas, they had explained the 
origin of religion. Others have thought that their work was 
finished when they had discovered the emotion or emotions char- 
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acteristic of the earliest religions. Still others have been content 
to bring to light the original religious practices. But religion is 
neither idea, nor emotion, nor practice; it includes all of these, 
for it is a form of life, a type of conscious behavior. The task of 
the student of origins is to determine the beginnings of religion 
with regard to these several constituent elements. 

The presence of religion implies that of needs and desires: 
need for food, desire for power, for self-respect, etc. But there are 
no need and no desire religious per se. A need enters into the reli- 
gious life when it becomes the instigator of the mode of behavior 
called religion, i.e., when the gratification of the need is thought 
to be dependent upon a power of a psychic and, usually, personal 
nature. 

1. Religions are commonly separated into ethical and non- 
ethical religions. This classification indicates the great importance 
of the appearance of ethical needs in religious life; they transform 
religious institutions. Would it not be preposterous, in an investi- 
gation of this transformation, to refrain from turning to the intro- 
spective data which founders and reformers of ethical religions 
have left us, and from interpreting in the light of our own conscious- 
ness of ethical relations their autobiographies, letters, didactic 
writings, etc.? Are not these writings a unique source of informa- 
tion as to how these individuals apprehended social life, and why 
they rejected certain of its beliefs and practices, while they struggled 
and even died in order to introduce others ? 

Is there, for instance, nothing of importance to be learned in a 
study of Luther’s private life, of his temperament, of his aesthetic 
and ethical sensibility, by the sociologists desirous of understand- 
ing the causes of the transformation of religious institutions in 
which he was the chief individual instrument? The day is indeed 
past for believing that an individual, however mighty, can cast 
society in any mold shaped by his fancy. We know now that the 
men who have left their impress upon society have been privileged 
to do so because they were the instruments of communal forces. 
But the brilliancy of this discovery should not blind us to the share 
belonging to the individual in the social work. Why is it that 
Luther and not some other one of the millions of his fellow- 
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countrymen became the Reformer? Is it merely because he alone 
was placed in just those external circumstances which would make 
of a man the reformer that he was? The external influences which 
acted upon Luther were, without doubt, indispensable, but must 
not Luther himself be considered an original center of energy ? 
Do not Luther’s internal struggles with certain passions, his con- 
sciousness of sin, and the final triumph of faith under peculiar 
circumstances, throw a light upon the Lutheran doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith which cannot be shed by a merely external study 
of the behavior of the reformer and of the doctrines he set forth ? 

Expressed in more general terms, my contention is merely that 
individuals do more than reflect social life; they modify it, for they 
are centers of creative energy. Identical circumstances acting 
at the same moment upon two persons will not produce identical 
effects, for men are not identical. Why men differ is another 
problem. Their differences are to be accounted for in part by the 
different circumstances, physical and psychical, in which they have 
grown. I say “‘in part,’”’ because it cannot be assumed that men 
are born identical, and because, different at the start, they grow 
still more different, though living in the same milieu. 

When an economist tells us that a study of economic conditions 
covers whatever need be known in order to understand and predict 
the number of suicides, he forgets that there are other factors 
affecting man’s life besides poverty. Are there not men who delight 
in want and privation, who voluntarily seek poverty and starve 
their bodies, not to destroy but only to rule it? What definite 
and exact relation would there be between suicide and poverty 
in a community possessed by the ascetic’s ideal to which I allude? 
And is it not well known that ideas are contagious, particularly 
in certain persons and in certain circumstances, and that there are 
epidemics of suicide, the partial cause of which is to be found in 
individual suggestibility ? 

2. Whether one holds (as I do), or not, that the proper use of 
the word “religion” involves belief in unseen, hyperhuman powers, 
usually personal, the genesis and development of the god-ideas 
constitute one of the important problems of the origin of religion. 

Primitive gods are probably in many instances ancestors 
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deified. But how and why have ancestors been deified? What are 
the needs which prompt to deification and what are the mental 
operations involved in the process? These questions require 
psychological answers. It is but a beginning of a solution to say, 
for instance, that the gods of any particular tribe are water-gods, 
because the tribe’s life is dependent to an unusual degree upon the 
ocean. Fish are altogether dependent upon water, yet they have 
no gods. 

In questioning civilized persons, one discovers that certain of 
them live in a world peopled by invisible beings and others are 
entirely free from that belief. This difference appears not infre- 
quently between persons brought up together in the seme family. 
One member of the family has rejected gods, angels, and demons; 
another has incorporated them in his social group. There are 
individual psychological affinities and immunities. The sociologist 
who would go to the bottom of the question of belief and creed 
not only must perforce inquire into the external influences to which 
these diverging persons are equally submitted, but he must turn 
psychologist and examine the individual causes of the observed 
divergences. 

God-ideas may arise in several ways in addition to the direct 
deification of great chiefs: in naive attempts to explain certain 
facts of common observation (dreams, trances, swoons, etc.), in 
the personification of striking phenomena (thunder, vegetation, 
etc.), in answer to the problem of creation. 

How shall one get in any particular instance to the origin of a 
god-idea? One cannot question those who first brought it out, 
they have gone forever. And if one questions the existing savage, 
one finds usually that he cannot give a satisfactory account of 
his belief and behavior. Nevertheless, much has been learned from 
the savage’s own account of himself. The psychologist may sup- 
plement the knowledge thus secured by an examination of the 
child’s mind. And he may, further, by self-introspection secure 
much that may serve in the interpretation of the behavior of 
primitive man. Durkheim’s remark that we do not always know 
the true reasons, nor all the reasons, for our actions is evidently 
true. But it is just as true surely that we usually know some of 
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them and that a study of actions considered objectively does not, 
more exactly or fully, reveal all the motives of behavior. By 
getting introspective descriptions from many persons of the causes 
of the same actions, one has as good a chance, it would seem, of 
making a full and exact discovery of causes as by an external 
method. In any case, I do not know why one should neglect either 
of these methods when searching for the genesis of the god-ideas. 

3. One may hint here at the influence of hallucinations and of 
*‘revelations” upon the formation of religions. The content of 
the alleged revelations is, in part, provided by the social forms and 
ideals, and in part by that which is peculiar to the seer. 

In the higher religions, mysticism is a potent factor of develop- 
ment. In the consciousness of mystical souls, in the peculiarity 
and intensity of their likes and dislikes, religious forms and ideals 
are elaborated, not, of course, in absolute independence of the ideals 
and forms of the life about them, but often in deadly antagonism 
to the dominating ones. An adequate understanding of certain 
phases of the development of religion cannot be had without an 
investigation of the inner life of the great mystics. 

4. Another set of problems with which the sociologist must 
deal in collaboration with the psychologist treats of the effects of 
religious institutions upon society. The tonic value of belief in 
benevolent gods; the use made of them for securing physical 
goods, or subjective qualities with which gods have been endowed 
by the very persons desiring these qualities; the peace, the assur- 
ance, the joy that are the most common fruits of the ethical 
religions; the sense of divine presence; the transformations, at 
times marvelous, happening in many persons under the influence 
of religious convictions—these and other similar problems demand 
descriptions and explanations which cannot be provided altogether 
either by the psychologist or by the sociologist working independ- 
ently; they are problems of social and individual psychology. 


The place of the introspective psychological method in the 
study of social life is implied in the following, to me self-evident, 
propositions: 

1. The consciousness and, therefore, the actions of individuals 
are deeply and variously modified by the presence of the other 
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conscious beings forming the group. An individual in a crowd 
does not behave as he would if he were alone in the same circum- 
stances, for he is moved to action both directly by external events, 
and by those events as they are reacted to by the members of the 
crowd. 

2. Nevertheless, all needs, all desires, feelings, ideas, and actions, 
whether they be called individual or social, appear exclusively in 
conscious individuals. 

The term “social consciousness” may be intended to mean 
the consciousness, in an individual, of the group to which he belongs, 
for example, of its authoritative demands upon him. In that sense 
the expression has a definite significance and is legitimately used. 
If ‘‘social consciousness” is given another meaning, that new 
meaning should be clearly defined and carefully adhered to. The 
danger of juggling with that expression, defining it in one sense and 
using it in another, is very great. When “social consciousness” 
is not used in the sense in which individuals are said to be conscious 
of a desire, of an emotion, of'a purpose, what doesit mean? There 
is no “social consciousness” in any sense other than that of ‘‘con- 
sciousness of the group in the individuals composing it’; there is no 
Gme collective, no sentiment collectif, but only collections of souls, 
and sentiments common to all the members of the group. 

3. Life in society is the outcome of the reactions of conscious 
individuals to their common physical surroundings, and to the 
other individuals composing the group, both when considered as 
independent units, and when considered as groups. A full under- 
standing of social facts requires, therefore, (a) a knowledge of the 
physical environment; (b) a knowledge of the nature of the 
reacting individuals; (c) a knowledge of the psychical environment, 
i.e., of the needs, desires, habits, ideas, and feelings common to the 
members of the group. 

4. Since social facts ‘‘all consist in ways of thinking and act- 
ing,” the ultimate explanation will have to be given in psychologi- 
cal terms, i.e., sociology is a psychological science of which the 
observation of social institutions is merely the starting-point." 

* The discussions which have arisen on the appearance of Les regles de la methode 


sociologique suffer, I fear, in several instances from the lack of a clear differentiation 
between individual psychology and a psychology of group of conscious individuals as 
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Whatever the conclusions upon which psychologists and soci- 
ologists may ultimately find themselves in agreement, I am sure 
the debt owed to Durkheim and his school for the vigor with which 
they have pushed, in the study of religion, the heretofore neglected 
objective method, and for the valuable fruits the method has 


already produced, will remain a heavy one. 


they are affected by and as they affect the group to which they belong, i.e., social 
psychology. Regarding this point, I must limit myself to very brief statements. 
Individual psychology includes the topics usually dealt with in the psychological 
manuals of the kind now called “structural” psychology. It deals with the attributes 
of sensations, the threshold of stimuli, the discrimination sensibility, the relation of 
sensation to the pleasant and the unpleasant, with the connections of sensations, with 
the laws of recall, with the psychological and physiological condition of attention, etc., 
all this without reference to the particular influence exercised upon mental life by the 
existence of other conscious beings. The recent movement, in evidence chiefly in the 
United States, called functional psychology, has an inherent tendency to pass into the 
field of social psychology. Social psychology is primarily concerned with the modi- 
fications wrought in individuals by the consciousness of the group to which they belong, 
and with the common behavior prompted by the consciousness of the group. 

The separation of that which is called individual from that which deserves the 
name “social” in psychology is not in every instance easy. But one may affirm in 
general that since each of these branches of psychology deals with facts of conscious- 
ness, they will have certain fundamental laws in common. What these laws are will 
appear as our knowledge grows. A complete agreement between individual psy- 
chologists and sociologists should not be, however, hoped for until both have carried 
their work far enough to make evident the kind of contribution which may be expected 


of them. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE COLOR LINE 


JOHN M. MECKLIN 
Lafayette College 


The term “the color line” has come to be a comprehensive desig- 
nation for all the varied means made use of by the white group to 
effect the racial segregation of the Negro. As we shall see, its ulti- 
mate explanation is to be found in those forces making for racial 
antipathy, the most fundamental of which perhaps is the refusal of 
social sanction to intermarriage. The term is particularly obnox- 
ious to many Negro leaders and for reasons which can be easily 
understood. In their criticisms, however, they seem to ignore the 
deep-lying racial factors involved and inveigh against it as a flagrant 
violation of the principles of American democracy as defined in our 
federal constitution. It is viewed as essentially southern in origin 
and spirit, the aftermath of slavery, and all manifestations of it in 
the North are explained as infusions of southern prejudices. A 
typical illustration is the general tendency of the Negro press to 
see in the recent introduction into the legislatures of the northern 
states of bills against the intermarriage of whites and blacks an 
indication of southern influence (see the editorial ‘The Race Mar- 
riage Question” in the Negro paper, the New York Age, February 
26, 1913; also the editorial for February 27, ‘Shall the South Rule 
the Nation?”’). In view of existing differences of opinion it is 
perhaps well to raise the question as to just what is involved in the 
color line. The problem is not sectional or national but racial in 
character. 

Wherever the white of English stock has been brought into 
contact with masses of Negroes and however the geographic, 
economic, or political conditions have differed, we find two great 
outstanding facts in which they all agree, namely, the stubborn 
opposition of the white to race fusion and the strenuous insistence 
upon the supremacy of his group ideals. Extraneous public 
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sentiment and the demands of a theoretical democracy have never 
been able to swerve the local white group from settling all inter- 
racial questions upon this basis. The attitude of the whites of 
the southern states finds a parallel in the bearing of the English 
toward backward races of the colonies, and particularly in the 
relations of whites and blacks in South Africa. 

Where racial contact without fusion occurs, there are, accord- 
ing to Bryce, three possibilities." In the case of tropical or semi- 
tropical countries the white often rules a people as a military 
dependency or under a paternalistic government. This is the 
situation in Java under the Dutch, and in Jamaica under the 
paternalistic régime of the English, where, perhaps, the relations 
of Negro and white are the most amicable to be found anywhere. 
Again, it sometimes happens that a people of different stock enters 
territory already occupied by the white in search of employment, 
instances of which are the Chinese immigrations to the Pacific Coast 
and to Australia. The race friction to which this gives rise can be 
controlled by legislation. A third possibility is where whites and 
blacks find themselves forced by circumstances over which they 
have no immediate control to live side by side in large numbers 
and ostensibly under democratic institutions. This is the situa- 
tion in the southern states and in South Africa. It is fraught 
with the greatest complications and hence is a fruitful cause of 
race antagonism. 

The race relations in Jamaica have often been contrasted with 
those in this country, and made the basis of criticisms of the 
American treatment of the Negro. It must be observed, however, 
that in Jamaica there are a number of reasons why race antagonism 
has always been at a minimum, reasons which vitiate entirely the 
parallel Professor Royce and others have drawn between the 
Negro in the South and in Jamaica, and upon which he bases his 
kindly though somewhat condescending advice to his “Southern 
brethren.’ Jamaica is far more of a black man’s country than the 
South has ever been; there are over 700,000 Negroes upon the 


* Relations of the Advanced and Backward Races, the Romanes Lecture for 1902, 
pp. 28 ff. 
2 Royce, Race Questions, p. 15. 
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island and something over 15,000 whites, but “these whites pre- 
dominate in the governing and employing class, and as merchants 
or planters lead and direct the industrial life of the island.’* In 
other words, there has never been a time since the English first 
set foot upon the island when they have not been complete and 
undisputed masters of its destiny, barring perhaps the tragic episode 
of the Gordon riots of 1865 which only convinced them of the folly 
of trying any other policy. The “orderly, law-abiding, and con- 
tented” character of the Jamaican Negro which Professor Royce 
found so charming is the outcome of the benevolent paternalism of 
the English régime, the fundamental idea of which is the complete 
subordination of the Negro to the will of the white. The Negro, who 
has never known any other conditions, accepts this as part of the 
eternal order of things with the result that the status of the ruling 
white and that of the masses of the peasant Negro laborers are 
entirely separated and occasion for friction is reduced to a minimum. 
The sections of the South where there is the least friction between 
the races are found on the plantations of the “‘black belt,” where 
as in Jamaica the Negroes outnumber the whites, and where, the 
war amendments and the “Bill of Rights” to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a paternalistic régime is in force similar in many ways to 
that in Jamaica. 

Again, any parallel between Jamaican conditions and the status 
of the Negro in this country must recognize a difference of the 
very greatest importance between the two countries, namely, 
that from the emancipation of the Negro to the present in the 
United States he has had dinned into his ears the democratic doc- 
trine of his inherent equality with the white, and hence his inalien- 
able right as a class to all the privileges and emoluments of the 
community on an equal footing with the white. Whatever may 
be said of the theoretical justice of such a doctrine, the fact remains 
that never in the history of the contact of the white and the black 
races has such an ideal been realized; least of all has England, 
the champion of freedom, ever made it the basis of practical 
relations with backward races. Nothing would doubtless be more 
agreeable to the southerner with his nine millions of Negroes than 


Olivier, White Capital and Coloured Labour, p. 34. 
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the establishment in the South of a paternalistic government similar 
to that in Jamaica. But this would involve the utter repudiation 
of the spirit if not the letter of the Reconstruction legislation in 
behalf of the Negro and a surrender of the transcendental concep- 
tion of human rights which it implies and which is today the 
rallying-point for the Negro contenders for complete equality and 
their white supporters. It may be seriously doubted whether 
Professor Royce is prepared to surrender the orthodox conception 
of democracy as it is embodied in our political symbols. Finally, 
the period in the relations of the two races when “ English adminis- 
tration” and “English reticence’* could have been cultivated 
successfully belongs in all probability to an irrevocable past. It 
was possible at the close of the war to have instituted a paternalistic 
relation between freeman and white which in time might have 
developed at the South conditions parallel to those we see in Jamaica 
and with the same happy relations between the races. The differ- 
ent southern states did in fact make an attempt to outline some 
such régime in their “black codes”; but the Reconstruction period 
and the years that have intervened have built up totally different 
relations between the races, and have instilled into the black 
political and social ambitions which it is idle to expect that he can 
be easily induced to forego. 

Out of this period of utterly unnecessary race friction was born 
the “color line” which is such a rock of offense to the ambitious 
Negro. It cannot be said that it was due to “the traditional 
place which he (the Negro) has occupied in the social scheme,” 
namely, slavery. Slavery of a far worse type than that of the 
South existed in Jamaica, and yet there is no “color line” in this 
island, but only “‘that natural antipathy which regulates the 
relations of all widely separated peoples, the sentinel which keeps 
watch and ward over the purity of highly developed races.’’? As 
we have seen, nowhere in history has the white lived in contact 
with a backward race except on the unconditional acknowledgment 
of the supremacy of the white group. In every other case except 


* Royce, op. cit., p. 22. 2K. Miller, Race Adjustment, p. 115. 


3 Livingstone, ““The West Indian and American Negro,” North American Review, 
1907, CLXXXV, 646. 
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the South the white has justified his supremacy by definite laws 
and a political order as is shown in the case of the British West 
Indies and South Africa. Under the pressure of the passion and 
prejudice of the Reconstruction period, however, the whites were 
to a large extent eliminated politically by a provision of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, in reality the first actual drawing of the “color 
line” in the South,’ and a political régime was initiated on the 
basis of Negrorule. The constitutional amendments were designed 
to perpetuate this clothing of the Negro with the highest political 
power and they remained, of course, after the white regained 
home rule. 

The white group which had never yet admitted a backward or 
inferior race to share in the shaping of its political and social ideals 
found itself facing a situation of peculiar difficulty. The weaker 
group, which as a whole had little or no comprehension of the real 
issue at stake, was used as a catspaw by unscrupulous leaders who 
were supported in their policy by the highest law of the land, the 
public sentiment of the North, and the military arm of the nation. 
Under normal conditions the whites would undoubtedly have 
followed the precedent set by the English in Jamaica and determined 
by law the status of the weaker group and assured the dominance 
of the white, and hence a stable social order under which the Negro 
could have worked out his social salvation under the tutelage of the 
white. This was impossible, so they fell back upon the more subtle 
and powerful force of public sentiment and usage from which all law 
gets its meaning and sanction. The law guaranteed to the black civil 
and political rights and social privileges on an equality with the 
white, but in a thousand subtle ways that really invalidated the 
spirit without breaking the letter of the statutes the whites found 
means for keeping the Negro in a subordinate social and political 
position and completely subservient to the will of the dominant 
group. The “color line” is the result of this effort of the ruling 
group to make the black constantly aware of his subordinate 
status and actually to restrict him to it in the absence of legal 
means for so doing. The real motive here was not so much to 
humiliate the black or to perpetuate the social habits of slavery; 

* Murphy, The Basis of Ascendency, p. 7. 
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the determining factor was the practical necessity of finding and 
maintaining a modus vivendi between a race with long training in the 
exercise of democratic liberties and another utterly without training 
and forced by disabilities of its own to occupy indefinitely a sub- 
ordinate place in the social order. The problem was exactly that 
faced by the English in South Africa, namely, “the construction of 
a government which, while democratic as regards one of the races, 
cannot safely be made democratic as regards the other.’”* After 
the long and costly experiment of military coercion in Reconstruc- 
tion, entailing many acts of lawlessness and an outrageous defiance 
of the forms and principles of a free democracy, besides engendering 
much heart-burning between the two races, the masses of the 
nation have slowly come around to the common-sense view never 
once deserted by the Englishman in his relations to the Negro in 
Jamaica and South Africa, namely, that the dominance of the 
white group is the prerequisite of anything like satisfactory rela- 
tions between the two races. Once more the white race has 
vindicated its traditions of supremacy, but the experience was a 
costly one for the South, the Negro, and the nation. 

The democratic institutions by which it was attempted through 
outside coercion to hold together on a parity two widely divergent 
racial groups were originally created on the supposition of the 
ability of all members of the community to enter into a sympa- 
thetic understanding of them, and thus to cherish that community 
of interests necessary to their preservation. The laws thus recog- 
nized no other basis of social co-operation than that of the most 
comprehensive democracy, and when this proved inadequate to 
the situation the groups concerned were thrown back upon irrational 
group instincts in which case the stronger always prevails and that 
by the use of means that are too often anti-social. Democracy thus 
became through the logic of events practically a carte blanche for a 
return to more primitive social conditions. This was most unfor- 
tunate for both groups. It educated the higher group into anti- 
social and extra-legal ways of executing the social will, and gave 
rise to a feeling of disrespect for democratic institutions. It begot 
in the weaker group a sense of wrong without educating it into a 


* Bryce, Impressions of South Africa, p. 360. 
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higher regard for social values. The Negro’s sufferings became the 
fruitful source of outside sympathy and even of much uncritical 
sentimentality which led to an exaggerated feeling of injustice 
in the Negro himself without in any way creating in him a sane 
and healthful sense of his own weaknesses and a regard for his 
social obligations. 

The psychological effect of the Sturm und Drang period of the 
Reconstruction upon the whites in the South can hardly be over- 
estimated. It intensified racial differences and interests in a way 
most injurious to both groups but especially to the Negro. The 
whites of the South came out of it with the feeling of racial solidarity 
as the supreme and determining factor of their thought and life. 
They have consequently presented for over half a century the most 
compact and doggedly determined section of the citizenship of the 
nation in their devotion to group ideals. This can only be under- 
stood when we remember that during their struggle against Negro 
domination: ‘‘They were pilloried in public print, ‘investigated,’ 
time after time, almost as a holiday task, and ‘reported on’ by 
committees of hostile congresses. They were cartooned by the pen 


of Nast, their every fault was hunted out and magnified and set on a 
hill, for all the world to gaze at as typical of a ‘barbarous people.’ 


Their misfortunes were paraded as the well earned fruit of treason. 
It took ten years of misrule and bitter humiliation to create the 
‘solid South,”’ but the work was done so thoroughly that it will in 
all probability persist for years to come. It is a familiar fact 
that social habits, especially when they become tinged with strong 
emotion, are the last to change. Claverhouse and the English 
dragoons are gone but the Scotchman still feels an antipathy for 
the Church of England. The fires of Smithfield and the Spanish 
Armada are matters of history only, but the dislike of Catholicism 
still lingers among the masses of the English people. It was most 
unfortunate for the Negro whose interests were so intimately 
connected with those of the white that during this period of crystal- 
lization of group feeling he was not only excluded but was identified 
from the very start with the outside forces making for the coercion 
of the white. 
*Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem, p. 26s. 
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The difficulties attending the social integration of the Negro 
at the South are largely the heritage of this period of conflict 
and alienation. Because of the extra-legal methods the white has 
been forced to fall back upon to maintain his group supremacy, 
both races live in an atmosphere of ill-defined and intangible 
rights and privileges having little or no basis in existing laws. 
Consequently the black is irritated by the feeling that the rights 
he really enjoys are far short of those which seem to be guaranteed 
to him by democratic institutions and he is tempted, therefore, 
on occasion to assert these technical rights in defiance of the senti- 
ment of the dominant group. The result is very often the ‘‘ bump- 
tious’’ Negro, a phenomenon entirely lacking in Jamaica because 
there the conditions are lacking that produce him. The white, 
having no other sanction for his attitude toward a weaker race 
than a vague public sentiment, is prone to be arbitrary, intolerant, 
and at times lawless. Since the sanctions of his conduct lie in the 
sentiments of the local community rather than in the nation at 
large, he is abnormally sensitive to outside criticism and has the 
uncomfortable feeling of a lack of poise, of unstable social equi- 
librium, because his life is one of constant protest and seemingly 
unwarranted self-assertion. All this the Englishman has wisely 
avoided by giving legal and institutional sanction to the dominance 
of the white group while judiciously encouraging those blacks who 
show capacity for positions of responsibility and power by admitting 
them to a limited share in social and political emoluments. ‘‘The 
social organization [of Jamaica] is therefore like a pyramid. The 
whites constitute the apex, the coloured class compose the middle 
courses, and the masses of the Negroes make up the broad base.’ 

Again, the race problems of South Africa throw much light upon 
the question of race friction and social integration in this country. 
We have suffered from a lack of perspective and judicial fairness 
in previous discussions of our race difficulties because we failed to 
compare the situations here with similar situations in other parts 
of the world where whites and blacks are thrown together in large 
numbers. The striking parallel between the behavior of the whites 
in the South and in South Africa in their dealings with the Negro 


* Livingstone, Black Jamaica, p. 237. 
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suggests that this race friction which on its face seems so irrational 
and unchristian may have its roots deep in human nature and may 
be, therefore, the inevitable accompaniment of contact between 
divergent race groups. We find there the same apparently childish 
insistence upon the acknowledgment of his superiority by the 
white in every relation with the black. Bryce relates the case of a 
prosperous Kafir for whom a white agreed to work on condition 
that his Negro employer address him as “‘boss”’; the economic 
relation made little difference so long as the social relation of 
superior and inferior was recognized.t This seemingly foolish 
stipulation would be perfectly intelligible to the southern white 
with whom similar conditions exist. The fundamental law of the 
Transvaal, like the unwritten law of the South, declares that “‘the 
people will suffer no equality of the whites and blacks, either in 
state or church.” All over South Africa the evidence of a black 
against a white is seldom received, and only in Cape Colony does 
he serve on a jury. The relations between the races are described 
in language which might be applied directly to southern conditions: 
“Even the few educated natives are too well aware of the gulf 
that separates their own people from the European to resent, except 
in specially aggravated cases, the attitude of the latter. Each 
race goes its own way and lives its own life.”? The dining of Dr. 
Booker T. Washington with President Roosevelt on October 16, 
1901, which aroused such feeling in the South and was the text 
for much criticism of that section by the northern press, finds a 
curious parallel in the entertainment of the Negro prince Khama, 
“‘a Christian and a man of high personal character,”’ by the Duke of 
Westminster in London, 1895, the news of which “excited disgust 
and annoyance among the whites of South Africa.’’ 

The striking similarity in the attitude of the whites of English 
stock all over the world when brought into contact with large 
numbers of the Negro race suggests that we have to do ultimately 
with a natural contrariety and incompatibility of race tempera- 
ments which prevent social assimilation and, therefore, complete 
social solidarity. This would lead us also to expect race friction 

t Bryce, Impressions of South Africa, p. 367. 

2 Bryce, op. cit., p. 375. 3 Bryce, op. cit., p. 368. 
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to be most in evidence where the pressure from group contacts is the 
strongest. An unprejudiced examination of the race relations in 
this country will amply support this assertion. It is a fact the 
traveler may observe for himself that as he approaches the “ black 
belt” from any section of the country the drawing of the ‘‘color 
line” becomes more and more unequivocal. The Negro enjoys 
many privileges in Massachusetts, where he constitutes but 1.1 per 
cent of the population and where consequently he is not present 
in numbers strong enough to make his group traits felt, and where 
nevertheless he has never enjoyed complete social assimilation. 
He enjoys fewer privileges in South Carolina or Mississippi, where 
he forms 58 per cent of the population, and where consequently 
his race traits and group habits are a tremendous factor in the 
social economy to be reckoned with at every turn. 

With the increasing migration of Negroes from the South to 
northern cities the pressure from group contacts is inevitable, so 
that even in Boston, the home of Sumner, Phillips, and Garrison, 
the “color line” is distinctly in evidence. Negroes are discrimi- 
nated against at restaurants, soda water stands, hotels, and even 
churches, while there is a strong opposition to renting flats to 
Negroes in aristocratic sections—a fact that may be paralleled in 
all the large cities and one that throws a curious side-light upon 
the ‘‘color line” in the North. This discrimination has been 
especially galling to the old aristocratic Negro families of cities 
such as Boston, who trace their lineage back to Revolutionary days 
and earlier and who, partly through sentiment and partly because 
they were a vanishing element of the population (census statistics 
seem to indicate that the Negro would die out in the Far North 
but for the new blood from the South),’ had been admitted to 
privileges enjoyed by few of their race anywhere else in the world. 
By virtue of superior culture and business associations they belong 
to the white group and they ‘“‘cling passionately to the fuller life,’ 
refusing to submit to the social ostracism that restricts them to 
the life of their own racial group. But in vain, for the racial 
differentiations which were always latent are now brought home 

* Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, pp. 35 ff. 
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to the social mind with growing emphasis due to increasing numbers. 
There is a growing tendency in all large cities to confine the Negro 
to certain sections, the natural result of the refusal of social assimila- 
tion." 

Philadelphia, the city of brotherly love, has given us some of 
the most violent exhibitions of race antipathy and the history of 
the race relations in this city will show that race feeling is intimately 
connected with the pressure from group contacts. At the time 
when Pennsylvanians were nobly supporting the anti-slavery tra- 
ditions of Penn and John Woolman even to the extent of threatened 
political complications with the slave states to the south because 
of the Fugitive Slave laws, the city of Philadelphia was the scene 
in 1834, 1835, 1838, 1848, and 1849 of race riots against the 
Negro of a peculiarly violent and brutal nature.? These earlier 
outbreaks were directly associated with the increasing number of 
Negroes in the state and particularly in the city; there were 
more Negroes in Pennsylvania in 1860 than in any other non- 
slave-holding state. 

According to the testimony of the Negroes themselves, however, 
they enjoy more privileges in Philadelphia than in Baltimore and 
Washington with their still larger Negro populations. The race 
relations in Washington are particularly instructive in this con- 
nection, for they are unique in this country and in the world. There 
are in the first place something like 100,000 blacks in the capital 
city, while the whites number approximately 250,000. In no 
other city of the world do the two races live together in such large 
numbers. The Negroes are perhaps the most cultured and pro- 
gressive to be found anywhere among the race today. In no other 
section of the country is there as much of the tolerant and even 
indulgent attitude toward the Negro as the ward of the nation; 
the spirit of Sumner is still in evidence, not only on the front of 
public-school buildings, but also in the free intermingling of the 

* For Philadelphia, see DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro; for Chicago, “Chicago 
Housing Conditions, VI: The Problem of the Negro,” by Comstock, in the American 
Journal of Sociology, September, 1912, pp. 241 ff.; for New York, Ovington, Half a 
Man, pp. 33 ff. 


2 Turner, The Negro in Pennsylvania, pp. 160 ff.; see DuBois, The Philadelphia 
Negro, pp. 322 ff., for race prejudice as it exists today in Philadelphia. 
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races in the street cars and at public gatherings. The political 
situation is the best imaginable for the amicable relations of the 
races, for since the disastrous breakdown of representative govern- 
ment and the substitution of commission government in 1878, owing 
to the corrupt and irresponsible Negro vote,’ practically all source 
of friction between the races along group lines has disappeared. 
But the “color line” is unmistakably present. It is in evidence 
at the restaurants, the theaters, the drinking founts of drug stores, 
the hotels, in school, and in church. The two races live and move 
and have their being in widely divergent spheres. Aside from the 
legalization of the ‘‘color line,” the segregation of the two racial 
groups is hardly more complete in Richmond or Atlanta. In 
the great dailies of Washington, for example, one finds little or no 
reference to the thought and life, the clubs, churches, or social 
functions of the 100,000 colored citizens of the city. So far as any 
apparent sympathetic interest of the white is concerned, they might 
as well be living in Haiti or Timbuctu. There is not the least 
doubt that were the conditions such as those prevailing in other 
cities, particularly in politics, there would be much more race 
friction. As it is there is an external attitude of kindly tolerance 
and indifference on the part of the white, with a deep and unmis- 
takable undercurrent of racial antipathy. 

When men realize the essential similarity of the forces at work, 
wherever race friction between the white and black occurs, whether 
in the South or in South Africa, in Boston or Atlanta, it is to be 
hoped that much of the sectionalism and ignorance which have 
hitherto characterized the study of the race question will disappear. 
When we recognize that human nature is essentially the same in 
Philadelphia or in Charleston, in New Orleans or in Cape Town, and 
that where groups of whites and blacks are brought together in 
these widely separated parts of the globe they will in all probability 
behave in much the same way under similar circumstances, we 
have at last laid the basis not only for the comprehension of this 
infinitely complex question of race relations, but also for genuine 
sympathy and mutual understanding between brother-men placed 
in widely divergent racial environments. 


t Ingle, The Negro in the District of Columbia, pp. 64 ff. 
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An inevitable result of this racial antipathy found wherever 
whites of English-speaking stock and blacks are thrown together 
is the emergence within the social order of two distinct racial 
groups with very little in common apart from the most general 
participation in political and social institutions. This division 
of society into two groups is inevitable so long as there exists 
an unwritten law refusing social sanction to intermarriage 
between blacks and whites, and there is no possible way in 
which democratic or any other social or political institutions 
can prevent such a division. The group division will of course be 
less consciously felt by society at large where either the whites or 
blacks are very much in the majority. This explains the seemingly 
paradoxical situation that race friction is least in evidence in the 
Far North, where the Negro is a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation, and also in the heart of the “black belt’? where the whites 
form a correspondingly small percentage. 

This dichotomy of the social organism presents a very interest- 
ing situation for the student of the social mind. The social self 
is born and grows to maturity in the midst of a social heritage 
which is composed of the group habits and group ideals which 
have been slowly accumulated through generations of homogeneous 
group life. The perfection and the authoritativeness of the social 
heritage depends upon a long and unbroken group life. The self- 
poise of homogeneous and highly civilized peoples and their ability 
to produce men of high moral and cultural attainment is due to 
this feeling of the undisputed supremacy of group ideals among all 
classes of men. When an ideal or a custom fails to find the support 
of the group as a whole it speedily loses its authoritativeness and 
its educative power. For the same reason ideals or customs which 
are of fundamental importance for the welfare of the group as a 
whole receive the undisputed support of all members and those 
inclined to ignore or defy them are speedily eliminated. 

The situation of the southern white where the social order 
is equally divided between two separate racial groups with habits of 
life and thought differing fundamentally from each other is a critical 
one. The social conscience owes its authoritativeness and even 
its very existence and with it the existence of the social sanctions 
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that guarantee a permanent civilization to a feeling of unity and 
social solidarity among all the members of the social order. But 
where there are two separate and autonomous groups this is 
impossible and the logical result of such a situation would be the 
disintegration of the social order entirely if the forces here at work 
were allowed free play. A permanent social order is possible only 
where one or other of the two sets of social values represented by 
the two groups secures and maintains an undisputed supremacy, or 
where there is a fusion of the two groups through intermarriage, 
which alone makes it possible for all the members of the social 
order alike to attain that similarity of selfhood necessary to com- 
plete social solidarity and a common loyalty to common group 
ideals. Of nothing is it so true as of the sanctions of human 
conduct that “‘a house divided against itself shall not stand.” 

This brings us very close to the heart of the race question as 
we find it in the South and wherever the white lives among masses 
of the blacks, and herein lies the justification of ‘white supremacy.” 
When we eliminate the exhibitions of brutal race hatred which 
are usually taken by superficial and prejudiced critics as typical of 
the entire situation the alternatives before the guardians of white 
civilization are either the admission of the Negro through inter- 
marriage to complete social solidarity which would eliminate 
entirely the dualism of the social mind in the most natural and 
complete fashion or the setting aside of the Negro in a group to 
himself and the insistence upon his recognition of the supremacy 
of the white group. This makes a modus vivendi possible. It 
seems hard that the Negro should be required to attain selfhood as 
best he can outside the higher cultural possibilities of the white 
group and subordinated to that group, and yet what other alterna- 
tive would the social philosopher offer us? He certainly would 
not ask of the white group the supreme sacrifice of its ethnic purity 
which is the bearer of its social heritage and, therefore, the ultimate 
guarantee of the continuity and integrity of its peculiar type of 
civilization. 

We are now prepared to understand why the full and complete 
social integration of the Negro is impossible. Such social integra- 
tion as does exist must be based upon mutual concessions and 
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compromises. The conditions of the greatest harmony will be, 
as already suggested, where the weaker group accepts uncondition- 
ally the will of the stronger group. Conditions of friction will 
inevitably occur where the weaker group refuses to accept these 
conditions. “The most fruitful conditions of race friction may be 
expected where there is a constant insistence upon a theoretical 
equality of the weaker group which the stronger denies.’"* Starting 
with racial antipathy as a fixed and irreducible element in the prob- 
lem, it is undoubtedly true that the farther we get from slavery 
and the nearer an approximation of the theoretical claims of 
democracy the more difficult social integration appears. It has 
indeed been asserted that slavery is the only condition under which 
a weaker race of widely different traits can enjoy intimate social 
relations with a stronger without friction.? It is doubtless true that 
in spite of fifty years of freedom, the Negro, especially in the South, 
enjoys as a race fewer points of contact with the white and is less 
an integral part of the social order than he was in the days of 
slavery. 
* Stone, Studies in the American Race Question, p. 223. 
2 Shaler, “Race Prejudice,’”’ Atlantic Monthly, 1886, p. 516. 
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THE SOCIAL WASTE OF UNGUIDED PERSONAL 
ABILITY 
ERVILLE B. WOODS 
Dartmouth College 

It has been pointed out by a number of writers that the well- 
known difference between the birth-rate of the well-to-do classes 
and that of the more rapidly multiplying laboring classes is fraught 
with serious consequences. It is asserted that the upward move- 
ment of the able from class to class, and from the country to the 
city, segregates the brains and the energy, the ambitions and the 
capacity of the nation in a section of the population which is dying 
out by the process of class suicide. Society is thus represented as 
selecting for extinction its most capable breeds and becoming in 
consequence an aggregate of increasingly mediocre individuals. 
One might well suppose from such considerations that the case of 
modern society is hopeless. 

There is the possibility, however, that the machinery of selection 
does not work with quite the ruthless thoroughness imputed to it. 
There are a number of considerations which cast doubt upon this 
assumption. (1) The ability or capacity which leads to success is 
far from being simple, uniform, or commensurable. It may almost 
be defined as any variation which proves to be favorable in a given 
environment. There is probably no variation which would not 
prove of advantage in some environment. It is because successful 
people are so indefinitely different among themselves—are so many 
kinds of variants, in other words—that it is perhaps doubtful 
whether if they mated exclusively among themselves their offspring 
would be distinguished particularly from the offspring of the rest of 
the population. (2) Much ability, many of the valuable variations 
are the result not of inheritance but of development and specializa- 
tion of effort only. The attention of one individual for some reason 
is drawn off from all other subjects and directed to one task exclu- 
sively; that individual succeeds; even ill-health by limiting the 
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number of personal interests sometimes accomplishes this end; a 
second individual lavishing attention upon several objects attends 
with conspicuous success to none. Here is apparently a difference 
in ability, but hardly a difference likely to be repeated in the follow- 
ing generation. Until exact psychic measurements are further per- 
fected, it is hazardous to estimate the importance of the two sets of 
causes, hereditary on the one hand, and on the other those connected 
with economy and concentration of attention. (3) Ability receives 
its reward only when it is presented with the opportunities of a 
fairly favorable environment, its peculiarly indispensable sort of 
environment. Naval commanders are not likely to be developed in 
the Transvaal, nor literary men and artists in the soft coal fields of 
western Pennsylvania. For ten men who succeed as investigators, 
inventors, or diplomatists, there may be and probably are in some 
communities fifty more who would succeed better under the same 
circumstances. 

In these failures of well-endowed individuals and in the artificial 
successes of poorly endowed favorites, there may be a crumb of con- 
solation for the social biologist who might rejoice that a few brands 
escape the burning in which success consumes itself, but to the social 
economist the waste of social materials involved appears to be a 
most serious loss in itself. 

Professor Lester F. Ward, in his Applied Sociology, has stated 
and elaborated this point of view most cogently. Following the 
way which he has blazed, it should not be difficult to point out 
certain limitations upon the social selections under discussion. 

In the present discussion I shall confine myself to education 
understood in a broad sense as an agency in the selection of personal 
ability, for, of all the agencies by which individuals may be qualified 
to play a distinctive réle in society and one in accordance with their 
inherited capabilities, education is undoubtedly the greatest. 

The imperfect results which our educational system achieves are 
the result mainly of the undue abbreviation of the period of training 
for most individuals and of the omission of elements of training of 
real significance for the purpose of adjusting individuals to social 
tasks. The crucial question is whether all of those individuals are 
getting into the running who are capable of putting up the best race, 
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whether those individuals are being inducted into the traditions of 
science and of industry who are most likely to render those fields 
the service of large capacities. 

The most striking fact which meets the eye from the pages of 
educational statistics is the abbreviation of the period of instruction 
for so large a part of the school population. Only a fraction of 
those who enter the elementary schools are turned over to the 
higher schools. The number of those who continue their education 
does not exhaust the talented part of the population. The handicap 
imposed by leaving school early consists not merely in being 
deprived of a vantage-ground from which an appropriate vocational 
choice may be made but also in the fact that such youth are almost 
certain to drift into inconsequential and totally uneducative tasks 
such as our society reserves as a heritage for the working boy. 
Every industry has its “‘boys’ work” and in extremely few cases 
does such work afford a stimulus to ambitious effort or to personal 
development. 

In the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1909, the 
enrolment of pupils in the elementary and high schools of 1,024 
cities and villages of over 4,000 population is given by years. The 
aggregate enrolment of boys and girls in these cities exceeds 4,000,- 
000, so it appears that the returns are sufficiently complete to give 
them a high degree of significance. 

The enrolment of boys is largest in the second grade, and drops 
gradually until about the fifth grade, where the enrolment is 80 per 
cent of what it was in the second. In the sixth, however, it has 
dropped to about 66 per cent, in the seventh to slightly more than 
50 per cent, and in the eighth to less than 4o per cent of the enrol- 
ment in the second grade. The four years of high school show in 
terms of the same standard, respectively, one-fourth, one-sixth, 
one-tenth, one-fourteenth. In other words, making no correction 
for the somewhat smaller number of boys in the population at the 
high-school age, only one in 14 of those enrolled in the second grade 
reaches the fourth year of high school. 

In the analysis of population according to age found in the census 
of 1900, the number of boys in the United States of age seven was 
904,428, which may be represented by roo per cent, and may stand 
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roughly for those of about first- or second-grade age. (The varia- 
tion in the total population from one year to the next is not great 
enough to affect the purpose for which the figures are used.) It 
will be found that the number of boys of age fourteen constitute 
nearly 87 per cent of those of age seven; boys of age sixteen con- 
stitute 83.6 per cent of the number at age seven. It may be 
assumed that the age distribution for the United States (between 
the ages seven and sixteen) would not be found seriously erroneous 
for the 1,024 cities and villages reporting school enrolment. 

With this assumption we find that between the second and 
eighth grades the enrolment falls from 100 to 38.6 per cent, while 
between the seventh and sixteenth years the number of boys in the 
population decreases only from 100 to 83.6 per cent. It may, 
therefore, be inferred that in these thousand cities and villages less 
than half the boys who live to a sufficient age are found enrolled in 
the eighth grade. More than half of them drop out in some 
earlier grade. 

This leads to a point which has received fairly general recogni- 
tion, that many times the youth who persists to the end of the 
grammar-school course or even through the high school finds himself 
even then in possession of no specific knowledge, skill, discernment, 
or qualification adequate to the selection or the accomplishment 
of the tasks to which he must presently address himself. A whole 
series of educational reforms are competing at the present time 
upon the basis of this general criticism. I shall refer briefly to 
but one of them—vocational counsel as a part of the education of 
the boy. 

At this point I wish simply to enforce the conviction that the 
educational net fails by far of catching and holding all whom it is 
desirable, for the sake of the social good, to drag to the surface. 

The explanation of the facts already noted lies mainly outside of 
the schoolroom. Ward has pointed out that among the really 
important factors conditioning individual success is ‘‘a social 
position such as is capable of producing a sense of self-respect, 
dignity, and reserve power which alone can inspire confidence in 
one’s worth and in one’s right to enter the lists for the great prizes 
of life.” He quotes approvingly Professor Cooley’s remark that “a 
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man can hardly fix his ambition upon a literary career when he is 
perfectly unaware, as millions are, that such a thing as a literary 
career exists.”” Nothing is more likely to prevent the selection and 
elevation of able characters than that a considerable section of the 
population should for one reason or another regard themselves as 
‘counted out” of the running for positions of honor and responsi- 
bility. While this is a mental attitude less common in a democracy 
than in monarchical and definitely stratified societies, yet it is liable 
to be fostered increasingly among us in proportion as our population 
is gathered in industrial centers where the family as a whole, not 
its male head, becomes the unit of economic support, and children 
in consequence are early sent to work. Whatever the fluidity of 
American society forty or sixty or eighty years ago, industrial 
America in the twentieth century is not assured, by any mechanism 
of selection now in operation, of the automatic detection and utiliza- 
tion of the abilities with which its citizens may be endowed. 

It must not be forgotten that ambition is a relative, not an 
absolute matter and that the horizon of the average youth is limited 
by the radius of the “vocational imagination” possessed by 
members of his family and social group. The cue to the explanation 
of success lies in part in the self-classification of individuals. We 
try to live up to what we suppose we are, just as the imaginary 
kings and queens who are sometimes met with give themselves the 
airs appropriate to their station. It is not only a question of what 
individuals are able to do, but also of what they are “put up”’ to do 
by the stimulation and suggestion of their social environment. If 
one were once accustomed to it, it might not prove so much more 
difficult to think with the prince in terms of provinces, or with the 
astronomer in terms of solar systems, than it is to wrestle with the 
exigencies of the cobbler’s bench or with the daily problems of the 
locksmith or the tinker. 

With a view to throwing a little light if possible upon the influ- 
ences which shape the ambitions and plans of boys, at about the 
age when one-half of them have brought their formal education to a 
close, a simple statistical inquiry was undertaken at the end of 1910, 
made possible by the courteous co-operation of the public-school 
authorities of the city of St. Paul. Boys in the seventh and eighth 
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grades of eighteen of the larger public schools, 1,076 boys in all, 
wrote answers to the following questions: ‘‘Do you expect to go to 
high school?” “What is your father’s exact occupation ?”” ‘‘What 
occupation or work do you think you would like best to work at all 
your life?” ‘Why do you think you would like this occupation ?” 

In the replies to these questions there is material for a rough sort 
of reconstruction in statistical terms of a part of the social environ- 
ment surrounding these thousand boys. To understand a state of 
mind is as important as to understand a purely objective state of 
facts. While the results are in terms of expectations and prefer- 
ences and will change materially in many cases during the next few 
years, it is believed that they throw light upon the working of the 
mind of the boy early in the period when vocational and career- 
making choices begin to be made. The replies of these boys reflect 
such factors as family ambition, degree of economic independence of 
parents, intelligence of parents, and, in general, varying outlooks 
upon the possibilities which life affords. 

In spite of the difficulties in the way of a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of occupations, it has seemed feasible to classify the boys 
according to the occupational groups to which the father belongs. 
For this purpose eight classes have been made use of: the first group 
is the professional and includes such occupations as lawyer, phy- 
sician, architect, musician, civil engineer, etc. This group numbers 
54 cases. The second group is the mercantile, and is composed of 
proprietors of businesses, superintendents, traveling salesmen, 
managers, and all the better-paid commercial, industrial, and 
official positions of a non-manual character. It is a large group 
(358 cases) and membership in it implies bearing a certain business 
or administrative responsibility as well as what some imagine to be 
a kind of clean-handed respectability. The third and fourth groups 
are small (63 and 66 respectively) and consist of those following 
subordinate clerical and petty mercantile occupations, respectively. 
The type of the former is the clerk in an office and of the latter the 
clerk in a store. Both groups are non-manual. The fifth group 
consists of the skilled manual workers. This group again is a large 
one, numbering 298 cases, and the type is the man following a 
skilled trade such as the carpenter, plumber, machinist, etc. The 
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sixth group numbers 111 and includes the unskilled or slightly skilled 
manual occupations, such as laborers, teamsters, street-sweepers, 
waiters, porters, etc. The seventh group, which is almost negligible, 
is made up of 14 cases where the father follows some agricultural 
occupation. The eighth group consists of all cases not assignable 
to one of the first seven, and is therefore of no special significance. 

Without going into further details, I may state briefly the 
character of the answers to the question, ‘“‘Do you expect to go to 
high school?” Of the boys from the professional class 94 per cent 
replied in the affirmative; of the mercantile class 86 per cent; of the 
clerical 74 per cent; of the petty mercantile 67 per cent; of the 
artisan class 61 per cent; of the laborer class 54 per cent. 

We may therefore conclude that for boys who reach the seventh 
and eighth grades (taking no account of those who fall out in the 
earlier years) the probability of entrance upon a secondary-school 
education is proportional to membership in the leading occupational 
groups roughly in the ratio of 94, 86, 74, 67, 61, 54, respectively, as 
we pass from the non-manual to the manual occupations. 

Inasmuch as it is exceedingly improbable that boys of superior 
ability predominate in the non-manual classes in the proportion 
indicated, it is evident that here is one source of the leakage of 
ability, one way in which society does not get a chance to subject 
all of its sons to such further sifting and grading as is involved in the 
revelations of aptitude and potency made during a high-schoolcourse. 

The answers to the questions relating to the occupations which 
the boy thinks he would like to pursue for life together with his 
reasons are interesting. In all, g90 boys expressed preference for 
some sort of work. Of these, 111 chose each their father’s identical 
occupation, or about 11 per cent. Professional occupations were 
chosen by 59 per cent of the boys whose fathers were professional 
men. Of the mercantile class 35 per cent chose professional occupa- 
tions. Of the clerical and petty mercantile classes 30 and 26 per 
cent chose professional occupations respectively. Of the artisan 
class 21 per cent and of the laborer class 16 per cent chose such 
occupations. Mercantile employments were chosen most largely 
by those whose fathers were so engaged. Skilled manual occupa- 
tions were preferred by g per cent of the sons of professional men, 
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15 per cent of the sons of merchants, 18 per cent of the sons of 
petty merchants, 21 per cent of the sons of clerical employees, and 
38 per cent of the sons of skilled artisans. 


VOCATIONAL PREFERENCES OF BOYS WHOSE FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS 
WERE AS FOLLOWS 


Sons’ Preference sional |Mercantile Mercantile Clerical | Artisan | yaborer |Asticulture 


Percentage| Percentage} Percentage| Percentage! Percentage| Percentage! Percentage 


Professional 59 35 16 


Mercantile 6 25 13 


Petty mercantile. ° I 


Clerical 8 
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While the cases in which the fathers are professional men are but 
5 per cent of the whole number of cases, the cases where sons wished 
to be professional men are 28 per cent, or 5} times as many. Fathers 
who were in the mercantile class constitute 33 per cent, sons choos- 
ing mercantile occupations constitute 14 per cent, or less than half 
as many; clerical positions were filled by fathers in 6 per cent of the 
cases but chosen by 14 per cent of the boys. Fathers in the artisan 
class were 28 per cent, the boys choosing to be artisans 24 per cent. 
Fathers in unskilled manual occupations were ro per cent of the 
whole, boys choosing such were 1 percent. Fathers in agricultural 
pursuits were 1 per cent, sons choosing agricultural pursuits were 
6 per cent. 

There is evident in these figures a considerable tendency to 
choose occupations in the same general order of vocation as that in 
which the father is employed; thus three-fifths of the sons of 
professional men wish to be professional men, one-fourth of the sons 
of merchants wish to be merchants, two-fifths of the sons of artisans 
wish to be artisans. A still more pronounced tendency, however, is 
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to choose occupations of a more remunerative or intellectual and 
less manual sort than those followed by the father. Thus 35 per 
cent of the boys from the mercantile class want to be professional 
men; 37 per cent of the boys from the petty mercantile class wish 
to be merchants or professional men; 49 per cent of the boys from 
the clerical class want to enter the professional or mercantile classes 
and 46 per cent of the sons of artisans wish to follow non-manual or 
clean-handed occupations, while 76 per cent of the sons of unskilled 
laborers wish to be artisans or to follow the non-manual occupations. 
These figures illustrate very clearly the relativity of vocational 
ambitions. These statements of preference are conditioned by the 
vocational viewpoint established by the occupation of the father. 

When we turn to specific occupations preferred by the ggo boys, 
the results indicate that the adventurous, the out-of-doors, the 
mechanical or electrical, and the supposedly profitable professions 
and crafts, the clean-handed office positions, and the occupations 
involving travel are strong favorites. The list of occupations pre- 
ferred by ten or more boys is as follows: 


OCCUPATIONS PREFERRED 


Civil, electrical, mechanical, and mining engineer 
Office clerk, bookkeeper, and stenographer 
Machinist and mechanic 


Agricultural pursuits 
Engineer (locomotive principally) 
Merchant and business man 
Electrician 

Architect and draughtsman 
Traveling salesman 
Carpenter and cabinet-maker 
Physician 

Artistic or musical pursuit 
Store clerk 

Plumber and steamfitter 


Real estate 
Druggist 
Scattering 


Total reporting preference 
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This is the way in which the vocational horizon impresses the 
average St. Paul boy in the seventh and eighth grades. That the 
emphasis is as far as possible from that placed by the actual demand 
for workers is not at all surprising when the fact is considered that 
these boys have probably never received a half-hour’s formal 
instruction in their lives with regard to vocational matters, and 
particularly with reference to the preparation and qualifications 
requisite for the various tasks to which they vaguely aspire. 

We teach our youth about the characteristics of geographical 
regions, the properties of numbers, and the peculiarities of language. 
As they go on with their studies we teach them the characteristics 
of chemical elements and compounds, the physical properties of 
bodies, the texture and mechanism of organic structures, both 
vegetable and animal, and their young minds unfold in the presence 
of a world richer and more complicated than they had ever dreamed. 
But about the qualities of men demanded by the world’s work, about 
the réle played by tact, by ability to meet men, by differing traits 
and tendencies of mind, as related to individual success in specific 
present-day tasks, we teach little. That the demands of one pro- 
fession or craft are radically different from those of another, that 
the application of individual endowment to its appropriate task is a 
tremendously difficult thing, they learn only in the wasteful school 
of experience. 

If we turn from aspirations to the actual “‘choice,”’ so called, of 
occupations by American youth, we find still less of the rational 
and more of the accidental. As Mr. Everett W. Lord of the 
National Child Labor Committee (Proceedings, 1910, pp. 80-81) 
has put it: ‘‘ Boys find themselves in their vocations as the result of 
custom, heredity, propinquity, or accident far oftener than through 
deliberate and conscious choice.” Geographical and industrial 
conditions, for example, cut out the work of whole communities of 
people from birth, almost without option on their part, as Dr. Peter 
Roberts has shown so clearly of the anthracite coal communities. 

A year or so ago Mr. Lord sent out “several hundred letters to 
people engaged in various occupations, asking them to answer 
certain questions Among the answers to the question, 
‘Why did you choose your present occupation?’ . . . . were such 
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as, ‘Because that was what the other boys were doing,’ ‘Because I 
happened to get a job at that trade,’ ‘Because that was the prin- 
cipal line of work near my home’”’ (ibid., p. 79). 

After a time quite a number of people who have entered occupa- 
tions haphazard stumble out of work to which they are ill-adapted, 
and somehow stumble into other work for which they are better 
fitted. Multitudes of other individuals, I am forced to believe, 
succeed just well enough at some ill-chosen task to be held to it until 
readjustment has become difficult or impossible. 

The man who is fortunate enough to hit it in selecting or being 
put into a vocation succeeds if he has good abilities. The other man 
of equal or greater abilities, just as industrious, self-controlled, or 
sagacious, who does not strike that happy confluence of circum- 
stances which makes his efforts bear conspicuous fruit, plods along, 
tasting most of the pleasures of life in the pursuit of activities out- 
side of his trade or business—activities or interests, whether 
domestic, religious, fraternal, or recreational, which engage as great 
capacities as the successful man devotes to the conspicuous and 
interesting problems of his daily work. 

After this somewhat extended although imperfect statement of 
one phase of the problem of dormant ability, it is unnecessary to do 
more than point out the very great significance of the movement 
started by the late Professor Frank Parsons of Boston and by 
educators in several sections of the country looking toward the pro- 
vision of scientific vocational advice for young people as a part of 
their formal preparation for life. 

In conclusion, the following paragraphs may serve to summarize 
the points which have been emphasized: 

1. Society is suffering less from the race suicide of the capable, 
than from the non-utilization of the capacities of the well endowed. 

2. One-half of our male population is not carried far enough by 
our educational system even to see, much less understand, the 
vocational opportunities affordea by modern life. 

3. Of those boys who reach the last years of the elementary school 
very unequal selection is made, due to the poverty, lack of foresight 
and outlook entailed by a narrow and difficult social environment. 
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4. In their preference for occupations boys are guided by whim, 
contagious admiration, and ambition divorced from sound reason, 
oftener than by a perceived compatibility between personal traits 
and the requirements of tasks. 

5. In the actual selection of occupations not even whimsical 
preferences are allowed to guide in very many cases, but rather the 
first remunerative opening in the local industrial mechanism 
determines the career of the boy quite irrespective of taste or 
aptitude. 

6. From these causes there results an indefinitely great waste of 
abilities which remain in some cases undiscovered and in others 
misapplied. 

7. While equality of opportunity cannot be provided by any 
mere change in educational methods, yet as a step in the direction 
of diffusing the opportunity of intelligent vocational outlook, every 
boy before leaving the elementary school should be given an 
accurate idea of the nature of the principal kinds of human work, 
the qualities demanded by them, the preparation required, the 
rewards offered, the advantages and the opportunities for usefulness 
which they afford. He should, moreover, be taught the rudiments 
of self-appraisal from the vocational point of view and should have 
the benefit of counsel with a professional vocational counselor who 
is thoroughly informed with regard to the industrial opportunities 
of the community and the means of entrance thereupon. 

8. And last: Better vocational adjustments will link the real 
interests and energies of the spirit with productive tasks instead of 
allowing them to be turned to merely recreational activities which 
in the cramped monotony of industrial communities so often verge 
upon the unsocial and the criminal. Thus new energy legitimately 
released will increase the material conditions of happiness, and 
make men better neighbors and members of society as well. 
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WHAT MAKES A PEOPLE LETHARGIC OR ENERGETIC? 


ISAAC EMERY ASH 
Madison, Wis. 


It is usually assumed that the tone of a community, whether 
vigorous or apathetic, is determined by the prevailing traits of its 
individual members. Without disputing the importance of indi- 
vidual traits, the writer believes there are also general factors which 
condition the dominant tone of a community in respect to energy 
and inertia. The available productive energy of a society is not 
always equal to the sum of the physical vigor and mental acumen 
of all the individuals. Productive energy, like controlling beliefs, 
is largely dependent upon the social atmosphere by which it is 
surrounded. 

Says Cooley: 

The physical law of the persistence of energy in uniform quantity is a most 
illusive one to apply to human life. There is always a great deal more mental 
energy than is utilized, and the amount that is really productive depends chiefly 
on the urgency of suggestion. Indeed the higher activities of the human mind 
are, in general, more like a series of somewhat fortuitous explosions than like 
the work of a uniform force... . . In the absence of suggestion the mind 
easily spends itself in minor activities; and there is no reason why this should 
not be true of a whole people and continue for centuries. Then again a spark 
may set it on fire and produce in a few years pregnant changes in the structure 
of society." 

If “suggestion” in the above quotation be extended in its 
meaning to include anything that stimulates interest and instils 
hope in an individual or a people, his statement will be in accord 
with the most recent and advanced theories of the psychology of 
interest, effort, and energy, and will be very helpful in interpreting 
the vigor and energy of certain peoples as against the lethargy and 
inertia of other peoples of equal capacity. 

There is a theory,? held by recent French and English psychol- 
ogists and apparently verified by observations and analysis, that 

* Social Organization, p. 328. 

2 Claparéde, Experimental Pedagogy. 
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the energy by which our activities are performed may be drawn 
from either of two distinct sources. First there is the central 
reservoir or reserve store of human energy, available only for work 
that has an intrinsic interest and which draws the attention, not 
necessarily away from the work, but through and past its processes, 
and fixes it upon the purposes, or anticipated results, or upon 
certain pleasurable accompaniments which are previsaged at its 
inception. Then there is the local production of energy within 
the nerve centers of the organ acting. With children the distinc- 
tion between play and work is determined very largely by the 
source of the energy by which the activity is sustained. With 
adults the distinction is between interesting, fascinating work on 
the one hand and tedium and drudgery on the other. The former 
requires very little conscious effort and produces few toxins of 
fatigue. The latter requires constant conscious effort and produces 
many toxins of fatigue. The following table from Claparéde 
represents this theory in graphic or schematic form: 


RESISTANCE EXPENDITURE OF ENERGY 


CHARACTER OF Work Of the Re- boy 
Of From the | From Local 
tse. 


Defense Reservoir Production 


1. Easy and interesting. ° I ° Very few 


2. Difficult and interest- 
i 10 Few 


uninteresting 10 ° Many 
4. Difficult and uninter- 
esting 10 ° 20 Very many 


From the foregoing it will appear that the problem of account- 
ing for the lethargy and inertia of some peoples as against the 
energy of others, or of the same peoples at different times, consists 
in determining the conditions which make unavailable their 
reserve of energy. Of such conditions we shall here briefly consider 
six. 

Communism in property and industry causes societies to move in 
lockstep fashion, thus making all to conform in their stride to that of 
the most feeble and lethargic.—It is self-evident that any set of con- 
ditions which places a check or curb on self-expression, innovation, 
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and initiative, and which causes men to move in herds and to act 
in unison or in accordance with a prescribed standard will have a 
tendency to eliminate all rivalry, and will stifle interest by sub- 
stituting, as the motive to action, the impelling force of necessity 
for the lure of hope and the suggestion of a personalinterest. Kline 
and France in a study of ‘‘The Psychology of Ownership’™ show 
that the principal cause of the “mental dulness, physical laziness, 
and lethargy of primitive races” is due to communism in property 
and in all their enterprises and undertakings more than to any 
other cause; and they quote numerous authorities to show that 
one of the most potent and essential factors in race development 
is a recognition of the right of the individual in the possession of 
something which he may call his own and upon which he may 
exercise his personal desires. Communism can demand no more 
than that each one come up with the average; and it is a fact of 
common experience that any attempt to conform to an average 
immediately lowers that average, since it is so much easier for the 
superior to slacken his pace or to lower his standard than for the 
inferior to increase or raise his. Thus does the average, by its 
own weight, tend to sink to constantly lowering levels. 

Hypertrophy of institutionalism compels the individual to con- 
form in his activities and manner of life to the mode or method of the 
group.—It differs from communism in that the latter lays stress 
upon the question, “How much?” The former simply asks 
““How ?”” Cooley, discussing the conflict between personality and 
institutionalism, says: ‘‘The timeworn question of conservatism 
as against change has evidently much in common with that of 
personality as against institutionalism. Innovation is bound up 
with the assertion of fresh personality as against mechanism. 
Wherever there is vigor and constructive power in the individual 
there is likely to be discontent with the establishment.’* Again: 
‘‘An institution is made up of persons but not of whole persons; 
each one enters into it with a specialized part of himself. Consider, 
for instance, the legal part of a lawyer, the ecclesiastical part of a 
church member, or the business part of a merchant. In antithesis 

* Pedagogical Seminary, VI, 429 ff. 

2 Op. Cit., p. 
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to the institution, therefore, the person represents the wholeness 
and humanness of life; he is a corrector of partiality and a trans- 
lator and distributor of special development.” 

This contributing by each individual of a part of himself to an 
institution is somewhat analogous to subscribing capital to a 
corporation. The part subscribed passes from individual to group 
control. Now if this subscription or investment represents a 
dominating part, a voting majority, of the individual’s interests, 
then his activities, instead of being the result of choice, assume the 
character of tasks imposed from without. His successes and 
failures, indeed his very joys and sorrows, are merely dividends 
or assessments of the institution, over which he can at most only 
rejoice or grieve but which he cannot control. And when an 
institution numbers as its members all or even a large majority 
of the social group we have institutionalism ‘‘gone to seed.” 
Under such circumstances even the “individual of vigor and con- 
structive power,” unless he be of that “sterner stuff” of which 
heroes and reformers are made, and is able to break the spell of 
orthodoxy and “regularity,” will find if he tries to assert his person- 
ality that he is only the more heavily weighted by the institution 
which he serves. He will find himself as one of a number of per- 
sons who together are carrying a heavy load, such as a large beam 
or piece of timber. If the group walks bent and stooped he must do 
likewise; and the tendency will be for all to bend lower and lower 
as they proceed. 

We are able, in a measure, to realize the great weight of the 
mediaeval church, as an institution, and its withering influence 
upon personality when we consider that the spell of its prestige 
was able to compel “the emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, the 
successor of the Caesars and of Charlemagne,” to stand clad in 
sackcloth and barefoot for four successive days in the dead of 
winter in the courtyard of the castle of the Roman pontiff waiting 
permission to kneel at his feet and beg forgiveness. It was the 
same menacing weight that compelled the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa of the ‘“‘ Haughty House of Hohenstaufen,’’ when “over- 
come by emotion, awe, and reverence,” and “‘in the presence of a 

* Cooley, Social Organisation, p. 319. 
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vast throng, to throw himself at the feet of the pope and humbly 
seek a reconciliation.” 

A too great preponderance of old men in places of authority and 
leadership is likely to be coincident with conservatism and compro- 
mise.—‘‘Innovation is iconoclasm and sacrilege, and enthusiasm 
is only a milder form of insanity.” Restraint and a calm self- 
control are the prime virtues. ‘Save your energies,”’ is likely to 
be the advice of the aged to active energetic youth. But energy 
like the wine at the marriage feast is energy only when it is drawn 
out; and, like the manna of the Israelites, to be useful it must be 
used. 

That periods of stagnation or depression in a country’s history 
are likely to be contemporaneous with the domination of affairs 
by superannuates, while periods that are pregnant with change and 
reform are marked by the presence and influence of youth in the 
councils of state, is strikingly shown in an investigation made by 
B. E. Gowin at the University of Wisconsin in 1909 on the “‘ Correla- 
tion between Reformative Epochs and the Leadership of Young 
Men.” In this a comparison is made between the average ages of 
the leaders in ten of the world’s greatest modern reform movements 
with the ages of the leaders in times of quiet and conservatism. 
In the Protestant Reformation the average age of the leaders at 
the time of their greatest activity was thirty-eight years. In the 
Puritan Revolution of 1640 it was forty years. In the American 
Revolution the age of the leaders averaged thirty-eight years. 
At the beginning of the French Revolution the average of the 
eleven men who became leaders was but thirty-four years. Other 
periods and the age of leaders are: 


Antislavery movement in America.............. 41 
Regeneration of Prussia, 1808-15............... 46 


In contrast to the above he shows that the average age of leaders 
in these same countries in times noted for their conservatism was 
from twenty to thirty-three years greater. 
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It is not true that a man who in his youth is active and energetic 
will always counsel the same spirit in others when he grows old. 
Clay and Webster were willing that the nation should fight for its 
interests in 1812, but in 1849 and 1850 they counseled expediency 
and compromise. How much of the political apathy and economic 
instability which culminated in the panic of 1892 and 1893 may be 
due to the fact that for the twenty-five years preceding we had 
been giving out as rewards all positions of authority and leader- 
ship to the men who had been discovered in the strenuous years 
from 1861 to 1865? Says Professor Ross: “A nation is easiest to 
thrash about a generation after a successful war.” 

A child will scarcely keep up with its parent if it must step 
each time in his footstep, but if allowed to run at its own stride 
will usually beat him to the goal. The same principle holds true 
in business and in government. It is too wasteful a process to 
require that youth spend all its years of vigor and enthusiasm in 
acquiring the stride and mastering the methods of its elders. 
“Tt was,” as Ross says, “a red-letter day for progress when the 
lad became his own master the moment he could wield a warrior’s 
arms.” 

Undue reverence for past achievements is likely to render society 
irresponsive to present opportunities and responsibilities.—It is said 
that the Emperor Trajan was once remonstrated with by some of 
the Roman senators for employing the resources of the empire in 
the conquest of peoples so remote from Rome. He was told that 
all the nation’s resources were needed to hold in subjection the 
provinces that had already been conquered. The emperor replied 
that it was for the sake of holding what they had that the new 
conquests had been undertaken; “for,” said he, “if Rome’s 
legions ever conclude that their work is done and that there are 
no more lands to conquer, they will be unable to maintain their 
rule where it is now firmly established.” Alexander the Great 
wept because there were no more worlds for him to conquer, but 
his successors, so impressed with the magnificence of his achieve- 
ments 4nd the grandeur of their own inheritance, were unable to 
hold even a part of what had been given them. 

Says Bagehot: “A large part, a very large part of the world 
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seems to be ready to advance to something good—to have prepared 
all the means to advance to something good—and then to have 
stopped and not advanced. India, China, Japan, almost every 
sort of oriental civilization, though differing in nearly all other 
things, are alike in this, they look as if they had paused when there 
was no reason for pausing—-when a mere observer from without 
would say they were not likely to pause.’’* This arrest of develop- 
ment, this nation-wide lethargy, is not due to a sudden epidemic 
of hookworm. Rather, it seems to me, is it due to the fact that 
these peoples, like Lot’s wife, committed the fatal error of looking 
backward. Then being so filled with wonder and admiration at 
the achievements of their ancestors, they undertook as their chief 
aim in life to preserve these ancient glories from the shocks of 
change. But ancient glories, like old vases, are pretty fragile things 
and require gentle handling; and a progressive, energetic people 
is like a healthy growing boy; it is not easy for either to walk lightly 
or bear a burden gently. Hence rather than take chances with 
their precious heritage on an untried way they pitched camp and 
set themselves as a permanent guard over their treasures where 
they first found that they possessed them. 

Physical, social, and economic isolation removes men from the 
influence of the stimulus of standards or goals of achievement.—The 
effects of physical isolation upon progress have been commented 
upon extensively by students of history and sociology. It has 
been the peoples who have lived off the thoroughfares of migration 
and commerce, and have thus been deprived of the stimulus which 
comes from contact with other peoples, who have furnished the 
data for constructing a science of social embryology. There are 
in Asia and even in eastern Europe sections whose populations are 
as different from the peoples who surround them as the child is 
different from the adult. 

A traveler in some of the hardly accessible sections of the 
Appalachian region of this country will find Colonial customs and 
standards preserved with scarcely a modification, certainly with 
no improvement. F. A. Sanborn in his description of a ‘Rural 
New England Community”’ says: 

* Quoted by Ross, Social Psychology, 209. 
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In the center of this room [a village storeroom] is a big stove around which 
almost every evening throughout the year are gathered the more sociable 
men of the community. Some are seated on a low bench placed near the 
stove for their convenience—a bench so whittled by a generation of pocket 
knives as to have lost all resemblance to its original form; others sit on counters 
or on barrels, and there are always a few restless spirits who lean against 
whatever is convenient for that purpose with their hands in their pockets 
Nobody ever starves in our village, although some of the folk who live on byways 
and in places which are less accessible are poor, ill nourished, and ill clothed 
We do not care much for learning of any sort. Our letters—which we put off 
writing till about six months after they are due—do not excel in grammar or 
in penmanship. And it is really astonishing to ourselves how little we care 
for what goes on in the outside world. There is very little ambition of any 
sort among us, and the modern principle that everybody ought to work every 
day and throughout the whole of every day finds no acceptance whatever in 
our New England corner. There is no man who feels that he cannot afford 
to take off a day for visiting, for’ partridge shooting, or simply for resting 
whenever he wants to.? 


The inertia of communities and societies, where the caste system 
obtains, furnishes the best example of the deadening effect of social 
isolation. ‘Among the Hindoos,” says Cooley, “‘a child is brought 
up from infancy in subjection to ceremonies and rites which stamp 
upon him the impression of a fixed and immemorial system. They 
control the most minute details of life and leave little room for 
choice.”” Returning missionaries from India, especially those who 
have had to do with mission schools, ascribe the indifference and 
apathy of the Hindoos toward social and economic improvement 
to the social isolation imposed by the caste system, an isolation as 
complete and effective as if the different classes were different 
species of animal life, physically unable to amalgamate. Every- 
one realizes that he is born to his status and that no amount of 
personal effort can improve it nor lack of effort lower it. 

The greatest value to society of leaders in social reform and 
economic enterprises who have risen from the lower ranks is that 
their example appears as a rift in the cloud of isolation through 
which others of less penetrating vision may see a star of hope. 
The greatest service that leaders like Booker T. Washington and 
others are performing for the Negroes does not consist so much 


* Atlantic Monthly, LX XXIII, 8o ff. 
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n the industrial and economic training which they are giving, 
however great that may be, but rather in stimulating interest and 
discovering for them energies and capabilities of which they were 
unaware. 

One of the arguments advanced by the people of the South 
against the abolition of slavery was that the only way the fruits 
of the Negroes’ labors could be made to support them was to hold 
them to work at unskilled labor principally upon the plantations 
under the constant vigilance of the taskmaster. It was argued that 
to free the Negroes would be to make of them pauper wards of the 
state or private charity. But with freedom and the prospect of 
receiving a personal remuneration for their work it has been found 
that free labor is more economical than slave labor. Instead of 
their not being able to maintain themselves, they have in the 
fifty years since their emancipation accumulated property repre- 
senting almost three times the value which they themselves repre- 
sented as slaves, and still have left sufficient energy to secure at 
least a modicum of education for three-fourths of their number. 
And the reason was not that the Negroes were sullen and rebellious, 
refusing to exert themselves as slaves, nor that they did not fear 
the taskmaster’s lash; it was because there was no motive in their 
work but dread, no interest to tap the reserve of energy, and no 
anticipation to counteract the reflexes of defense. All effort was 
at the expense of the local production of energy. 

The practice that is being adopted by certain corporations 
employing large numbers of men, of instituting profit-sharing 
devices and special rewards to their employees is not a form of 
charity nor a distribution of “conscience money,” but a coolly 
calculated investment. The prospect of a share in the profits of 
the institution, or a reward for special merit gives an interest to 
the work which otherwise would be lacking, no matter how con- 
scientious the workmen. 

Forms of industry in which emphasis and attention must be 
directed to processes rather than purposes are more taxing and require 
a greater strain of conscious effort than those in which the individual 
is working toward a definite end, and in which the motive is interest 
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in the outcome.—When we apply this principle to the study of 
modern industrial systems we can perhaps appreciate a little more 
fully the great draft which they make upon human energy. Before 
the dominance of the machine in modern industry, each workman 
in nearly all trades fashioned some article in its entirety. His 
interest was sustained by an idea associated with the finished 
product. Luther said: “It is only slaves that die of overwork. 
Labor is neither cruel nor ungrateful. It restores the strength 
we give a hundred fold, and, unlike financial operations, the 
revenue is what brings in the capital”—the conditions being, 
however, that “the worker put soul and self into his work.” But 
how is it possible for a worker to bring a personal interest and 
enthusiasm to his work when his sole task is to perform a single 
operation over and over from morning till night upon bits of 
material that pass as monotonously as the telegraph poles pass the 
windows of a moving passenger coach ? 

In the shoemaking industry, for example, as many as one 
hundred men have a part in making a single shoe; each knowing 
little and caring less about the work of the man whose task imme- 
diately precedes or follows his own. A man takes his place like a 
piece of machinery with nothing to do (as employers are wont to 
say) but to see that his part of the machine runs regularly, to pull 
a lever here or throw a ciutch there. The importance of the fact 
is overlooked that he must maintain an unblinking sentinel over 
all the reflexes of defense and that at the expense of energy pro- 
duced in organs already poisoned with the toxins of fatigue. 

And the case is all the more serious when these workers are 
growing children. It is a biological principle that any organ or 
faculty regularly prevented from functioning will atrophy. These 
child workers, denied the opportunity for spontaneous self-directed 
activity, shut away from everything that can touch their interests 
or provoke their enthusiasm, with no opportunity for developing 
a reserve of energy—is it not the normal thing to expect that they 
should develop into either listless, calloused dullards or unstrung 
neurasthenics ? 

* See Woodworth, The Cause of a Voluntary Movement; also Claparéde, op. cit. 
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An Introduction to the Social Sciences. A Textbook Outline. 
By Emory STEPHEN BocGarpus, PH.D. Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1913. Pp. 206. 

This outline is a notable contribution to the pedagogy of the social 
sciences. It deserves careful consideration by every American teacher 
in any department of social science. It is getting to be notorious that 
we do not know very much about the psychology of social science 
instruction. The men who are most sure that they know how and 
when and where different aspects of human experience should be pre- 
sented to students are most certain to be challenged by other men who 
may or may not have an alternative program, but they are not convinced 
that anyone’s else program has found the way to do the most cumu- 
lative and comprehensive work. In particular, the most enterprising 
teachers are unable to convince one another as to a best way to begin 
college instruction in social science. 

The first merit of Dr. Bogardus’ attempt is that it is not provincial. 
It is not an introduction to one of our artificially limited departments 
of social science, but to the whole field of human activities which the 
different departments of social science survey from their respective points 
of view. 

Because of, or in spite of, their previous school experience, Freshmen 
have a certain assortment of information and ideas about matters that 
fall within the scope of the several social sciences. In all probability 
the logic of the social sciences as it appeals to the maturest scholars 
is not to be regarded as a sufficient and final guide to the psychology of 
immature students in their contacts with social science. The pedagogi- 
cal problems which we have hardly begun to solve in this connection 
are questions of relation between mental reactions at comparatively 
early stages of development, and the objective relationships which it is 
the task of the social sciences to interpret. Otherwise expressed, we 
have yet to find out what steps in exploration of human experience may 
be taken to best purpose at different stages of student maturity. 

Dr. Bogardus’ hypothesis, as represented by this syllabus, is that 
the best start may be made with college students, not by introducing 
them first to the special interests of one or another department of social 
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science, but by enabling them to make a general survey of the develop- 
ment of human activities. Such a survey is of course fundamentally 
historical in its perspective, and certain historians would say that it is 
nothing more nor less than history. No one need quarrel about that. 
At all events it is history which brings into focus all the sorts of things 
from which all the departments of social science want to make abstrac- 
tions, and which they want to examine more in detail when their turn 
comes. The argument behind Dr. Bogardus’ proposal is that syn- 
thetic views after their kind have their place all along the way of the 
knowledge process, in alternation with attention to particulars, and 
that it is good psychology to offer one of these general outlooks at the 
outset of the college grade of instruction in the social sciences. 

Experience will be the teacher that in the long run will be con- 
vincing in this matter. It is gratifying that Dr. Bogardus has not only 
published his hypothesis, but is testing it under favorable circum- 
stances with college classes. If he is right, the students who take his 
initial survey will presently do more satisfactory work in the more 
special departments of social science than they could have done without 
this preliminary orientation. 

College teachers who are interested in the pedagogy of the social 
sciences ought to take the occasion presented by Dr. Bogardus’ enter- 
prise to help thresh out the proposition which he is testing. It is to be 
hoped that many other instructors will experiment with class use of his 
syliabus. It is not a course that interests sociologists alone. In fact 
it isan adaptation of the program represented by Schmoller’s Grundriss. 
It might have been the work of a historian, econemist, or political 
scientist; and it might be offered by one of these. If the principle on 
which it is based is sound, it is fundamental to all parts of social science, 
not to a particular department. Readers of this Journal are partic- 
ularly urged to write Dr. Bogardus any criticisms or suggestions which 
examination of the syllabus may suggest. 

The one caution which I feel like expressing at present concerns the 
“Suggested Topics for Investigation” at the close of chapters. They 
are, as a rule, over the heads or beyond the reach of the grade of students 
for whom the course is primarily intended. For example, I open at 
random to p. 61. On this and the following page are fourteen topics. 
They range from (1) “History of Playgrounds in Your City” to (11) 
“Overwork in the United States,” (12) “ Koch and His Value to Society,”’ 
(13) “History of Medical Science,” and (14) “The United States Public 
Health Service.” My observation leads me to put a high estimate on 
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the utility of work assigned to college students on subjects typified by 
the first named. On the other hand there is great danger that writing 
essays on ambitious subjects like the last four will abort the process of 
discovering the difference between knowledge and opinion, and of 
making progress in finding out what is involved in exact investigation 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Soziale Pathologie. Versuch einer Lehre von den sozialen Bezie- 
hungen der menchlichen Krankheiten als Grundlage der 
sozialen Medezin und der soziale Hygiene. Von Dr. MEp. 
ALFRED GROTJAHN. Berlin: Verlag von August Hirschwald, 
1912. Pp. viii+6g9r. 

In this book human diseases are discussed with respect to their social 
relationships and importance. The discussion of the different diseases 
or groups of diseases centers about the following points: The frequency 
of the disease; the most important manifestation of the disease from the 
social viewpoint as distinguished from that which considers the indi- 
vidual especially; the part played by social factors in the causation of the 
disease; the influence of the disease on the social conditions and activ- 
ities; the social effects of medical treatment of the disease; and the 
influence of social measures and conditions on the spread and the mani- 
festations of the diseases. 

The special discussion includes practically all human diseases, notably 
the infectious and the sexual diseases, the diseases of women with special 
reference to childbearing, diseases of children, nervous and mental 
diseases, and diseases of special organs. Then follows a general discus- 
sion of the relative social importance of individual disease groups, of the 
interrelationships of conditions and diseases, of general methods of 
prevention, of the problems of degeneration and eugenics. 

The book deals especially with conditions in Germany, being based 
largely on German observations and statistics; but the facts are rep- 
resentative and their lessens have wide application. Exception may be 
taken to the nature of the recommendations for the prevention of sexual 
diseases, but the book in general is sound, reliable, and has a distinct 
value. 

L. HEKTOEN 

CHICAGO 
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The Contributions of Demography to Eugenics. By Dr. Corrapo 
Grint. London: Chas. Knight & Co., 1913. Pp. go. 

This brief statistical study by the professor of statistics at the 
University of Cagliari aims to bring together the significant figures 
which throw light upon the principles of literal “good breeding.” The 
data, while scanty in regard to a few topics, are drawn from a wide range 
of sources, and appear to be painstakingly used. 

The first problem considered relates to the effect of the month of 
birth upon the offspring. In European countries the maximum of 
births occurs from January to March, and in Italy it is during these 
months that the percentage of still births rises to a maximum and the 
mortality of infants is greatest; this is attributed to the inadequate 
protection of the people against the inclemency of the winter season. 
Not only is immediate mortality high for those born in winter, but 
vitality in after life, as shown by statistics of survival to various ages, 
appears to be diminished. In higher latitudes the summer months 
exert a similarly unfavorable influence, as is well known. 

The next problem treated at length is the effect upon the offspring 
of the age of the parents. The author concludes (p. 74): “All data 
examined as to the characters of the children according to the age of 
the parents—their weight and length, their longevity, their intelligence 
and temper—agree in showing that the younger the mother at delivery 
the better are found to be the characters of the offspring.”” On another 
page (p. 87) he writes: “It is to be hoped that the knowledge of the 
improvement in the vitality of the offspring to be derived from the early 
age of the bride may spread To have shown and proved these 
advantages . . . . represents, according to our point of view, the chief 
result of this article.” 

The author’s views on the significance of the difference of birth 
rate between the higher and lower classes are refreshingly optimistic and 
afford a pleasant contrast to the cocksure pessimism of some eugenists: 
“. ... it does not necessarily follow from what we know of heredity 
that the children of the higher classes—if they were subjected from birth, 
or better, even from conception, to the same life ‘régime’ to which the 
children of the lower classes are subjected—would succeed better than 
these’ (p. 83). He even ventures the opinion that possibly “ Arti- 
ficially to stimulate reproduction in the higher classes and check that 
of the lower ones would be equivalent to trying to improve society 
by increasing the duration of the life of the old and preventing new 
generations from taking their places” (p. 84). Degenerate individuals, 
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of course, of whatever social class, should be restrained from reproduction 


by the exercise of social control. 
ERVILLE B. Woops 
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The Larger Aspects of Socialism. By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xxi+403. 

This work completes the study of Socialism begun by Walling in his 
Socialism As ItIs. The former volume treated the economic and politi- 
cal features of the movement, while the latter deals with its cultural 
bearings. The Socialist attitude toward science, history, morality, 
religion, education, and the relations of the sexes is presented chiefly 
through quotations from authors whom Walling considers most advanced 
in their views upon these subjects. By no means all of these writers 
are Socialists, but in Walling’s opinion they are pragmatists—at least 
regarding the subject in question—and for Walling pragmatism is only 
another name for Socialism. The pragmatism of Professor John 
Dewey, according to Walling, is twentieth-century Socialism. 

In one sense the work contains little that is new, being composed 
largely of quotations from other authors; at the same time, it is probably 
the most original work yet produced by an American Socialist, for it 
does not follow the beaten paths of European writers. It is also refresh- 
ing in its freedom from the formulas and stock phrases of most Socialist 
works. 

In accordance with his pragmatic viewpoint, Walling looks forward, 
rather than backward. He believes that man will rapidly increase his 
power to control his physical environment and social relations, and that 
consequently social progress will be rapid in the future. His criticism 
of the science, “‘evolutionism,” biology, and history which dwell too 
much on the distant past and too little with the present and future is 
keen, if at times somewhat overdone. These chapters constitute the 
strongest part of the work and undoubtedly will go far to give Socialists, 
as well as other readers, a more pragmatic point of view. 

On the other hand, the chapters dealing with the position of the 
individual in the “new society,” and the Socialist view of morality, are 
extremely disappointing. It is hard to understand how a pragmatist 
should seriously concern himself with the ethics of a society not yet in 
existence, the form of which can only be conjectured at the present time. 
We should expect a pragmatist to study the Socialist movement as it is 
and is becoming, in order to discover the morality that is actually being 
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developed by the life and activity of the working class. In view of the 
utopian method employed by Walling in this part of his work, it is not 
surprising that he selects Stirner and Nietzsche to express the Socialist 
ideals concerning the individual and morality. The ideals of these 
writers are far more characteristic of the declining petty bourgeoisie 
aspiring to more “freedom for the individual” than of the advancing 
proletariat which is becoming ever more conscious of its power through 
class solidarity, co-operation, and mass action. The psychology of 
the working class is not so much an “I” as a “We” psychology, and 
Walling seems to have missed entirely this fundamental characteristic. 
The ethics of Socialism will not be formulated by a Stirner or a Nietzsche, 
but by one who has come to feel the full significance of co-operation and 
comradeship. 

In emphasizing the prime importance of a revolution in our educa- 
tional system, Walling unquestionably sees more deeply than most 
Socialists. While the majority of his comrades are centering their 
thought on securing control of the means of production and distribu- 
tion, he rightly declares that it is of even greater importance for the 
masses that there should be true equality of opportunity in the right 
sort of educational advantages for the children of all the people. Most 
educators as well as Socialists will agree with Walling that it would be a 
boon to the human race if the ideals of Dewey and Montessori were put 
into general practice. Here as elsewhere, however, Walling dwells too 
exclusively on the importance of developing “individuality,” for while 
it is desirable that the individuality of all should be developed, it will 
also be necessary to create a strong sense of duty in the citizens of a 
society dependent largely upon co-operation and mass action for its 
existence. 

It is probable that Walling’s treatment of religion as nearly represents 
the Socialist view as that of any other writer, but a large number of 
Socialists, particularly the Christian Socialists, will take exception to his 
position, that fundamentally Socialism, like science, is irreconcilable 
with religion. While it was hardly to be expected in a brief work of this 
kind, a much broader and deeper study of religion in its social bearings 
is much to be desired in Socialist literature. 

On the subject of the relations of the sexes, as on that of religion, 
there is much difference of opinion among Socialists. The majority 
will agree with Walling in giving great weight to the views of Key, 
Schreiner, and Gilman; but it is likely that both Socialists and non- 
Socialists will feel somewhat “up in the air’ after reading the chapter 
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on this subject. The reason for this impression is probably to be found 
chiefly in the fact that Walling deals far more with opinions regarding 
what the relations of the sexes ought to be than with facts showing what 
they really are and are becoming. It would be especially helpful if a 
more careful study were made of the effects of present-day industrial 
and social development upon the sex relations among the members of 
the working class who are the ones who will unquestionably shape the 
morality of the Socialist society. Of course it is to be recognized that the 
working class of tomorrow will be considerably different from the work- 
ing class of today; nevertheless it is by following the actual development 
of this class in all its relations that we get the best idea of what its life 
is likely to be in the future. 

Throughout this volume as in his previous work, Socialism As It Is, 
Walling makes a great deal of the dangers of state Socialism. He 
constantly contrasts true Socialism with state Socialism and Collectivism. 
While it is probable that even the capitalists will favor the increase of 
state activities along certain lines in the near future, it is not likely that 
the majority of Socialists will share Walling’s fears regarding this devel- 
opment. It is certain, moreover, that the majority of Socialists are 
Collectivists; so Walling is entirely wrong in setting Socialism over 
against Collectivism. For the work of a pragmatist this book is pecul- 
iarly unpragmatic in many of its aspects; one of the most striking of 
these is Walling’s conception of a Socialist society which is to begin 
some time in the distant future, after we shall have passed through a 
period of state Socialism. A far more pragmatic and scientific view of 
present tendencies would be to hold that the Socialist society is already 
developing in our midst and that with the growing power of the Socialist 
movement these Socialist tendencies will be constantly strengthened 
until society will be organized predominantly on a Socialist basis rather 


than on the present capitalistic basis. 
Joun C. KENNEDY 


CHICAGO 


Sociology. (Russian text.) By Maxime Kova.evsky. St. Peters- 
burg, Russia: M. M. Stasulevitch, 1910. Twovols. Pp. 600. 
Matthew Arnold in his criticism of Leo Tolstoy says (Essays on 
Criticism, second series, p. 254): ‘The Russian novel has now the vogue, 
and deserves to have it. If fresh literary productions maintain this 
vogue and enhance it, we shall all be learning Russian.” There would 
be an equally good reason to learn Russian for the sake of its scientific 
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literature, not excluding sociology. Many sociologists of western 
Europe and America do not even suspect that, besides Novicow, De 
Roberty, Kovalevsky, and others who write in either French, German, 
or English, in Russia there has flourished for the last half-century a 
sociological literature which is unique and should be known by sociologists 
at large. 

The work we are to review bears the rather too broad title of Soci- 
ology. Vol. I, Part I, is devoted to the methodological aspect of soci- 
ology, with special emphasis on the relation of sociology to the concrete 
social sciences. Part II contains a historical sketch of the development 
of sociology and is intended by the author to be an introduction to a 
larger volume, Contemporary Sociologists (Russian text, St. Petersburg: 
L. F. Ponteleyeff, 1905), which is similar to Dr. Paul Barth’s work in 
Vol. I of his Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie, and Faustus 
Squillace’s La classification des doctrines sociologiques. Vol. II is entitled 
‘Genetic Sociology” or Doctrine of the Starting-Points (Literally 
Moments) in the Development of the Family, the Tribe, of Property, 
Political Sovereignty, and Psychical Activity.”” The author also 
suggests that it could as well be called an “‘ Embryology and Paleontology 
of Society.”” The purpose of his book is “to lead the Russian readers 
into the sphere of questions which interest the sociologists of the West, 
and acquaint them at the same time with some decisions which sociology 
gives regarding the origin of the principal social institutions.” 

In the methodological part of the work various conceptions of 
“what is sociology’ are discussed. The author accepts Professor 
Ellwood’s definition that “sociology is the science of the organization 
and evolution of society.”” This definition, however, he thinks, is but 
a more exact statement of what Comte called the science of the order 
and progress of human societies. 

In the chapters devoted to the relation of sociology and the con- 
crete social sciences the author goes into an interesting discussion of 
various topics and criticism of authors disagreeing with his point of 
view, but so detailed as to eclipse the real issue at stake. For example, 
in the chapter on “Sociology and Law” he rightly insists, and gives 
good reasons for it, that sociology should supply the jurist with some 
guiding principles for determining the various stages in the evolution 
of law and in this manner emancipate jurisprudence from its traditional 
metaphysical premises. Here he also debates the question whether 
or not the development of social organization is following some general 
law, and concludes, after a detailed comparative survey, that the gradual 
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transition from the clan and tribe organization to civic society has been, 
in all probability, by way of feudalism. In the chapter on “Sociology 
and Ethnography ”’ there is a bit of interesting information worth taking 
the space to mention here. In discussing the claim that totemism is a 
universal stage among savage peoples, the author assures us that, so 
far as the observations of himself and those of his pupils go, there is no 
trace of totemism among the barbarian tribes of the Caucasus, and a 
thorough search among the rich Russian ethnographic literature reveals 
none among the peoples of the Russian Empire—a land area equal to 


one-sixth of the globe. 
To come back to the relation of sociology and the concrete social 


sciences, we may sum up in the author’s words: ‘The concrete social 
sciences, though furnishing sociology with materials for its synthesis, 
must at the same time base their empirical generalizations upon those 
general laws of coexistence and development which sociology, as the 
science of the order and progress of human society, is called upon to 
establish.”’ As to sociology itself, he warns against the monistic bias 
which many sociologists possess. He rejects any one “all-determining 
social force,”’ be it economic or psychological, and recommends the his- 
torical comparative synthesizing method as best adapted for sociological 
research. 

The second volume, as already mentioned, the author calls ‘‘ Genetic 
Sociology.”” He finds this branch of sociology of special interest to the 
Russians because of the extraordinarily rich ethnographic material 
possessed by them, which in spite of generations of research is by no 
means fully treated. He divides his material into the ethnographic— 
with special attention to the survivals of the matronymic family, of 
exogamy, of animism, etc.—and the historical-legendary, containing a 
large mass of folklore. Employing the historical comparative method, 
he is careful not to overestimate anything and to draw his conclusions 
from premises which admit of being checked up by comparison. Thus 
he hopes to be able to point out how all aspects of the social life are 
psychically related to one another and how they interact, resulting in 
various social institutions. His argument that it is impossible to 
establish a criterion of primitiveness from ethnography, since it does 
not put us face to face with the primitive conditions of mankind, leads 
him to a hypothesis of primitive man, which is formed by way of succes- 
sive conclusions not only from ethnography but also from animal life. 
This leads to an analysis of the social and family life of animals, which 
then is considered as the starting-point of the human family and the 
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human horde or herd. In these chapters the much-debated topics of 
the matronymic family and sexual taboos are thoroughly discussed. 
The author favors the view which ascribes priority to the matronymic 
order. He also thinks that the most primitive sex taboo was limited 
to the mother, as can be also observed among anthropoid apes. The 
tribe has not grown out of the family, it is rather a human herd which 
grew through the integrating influences of taboo, of exogamy, and of the 
elimination of the blood vengeance within the group. Exogamy has 
originated as a means of stopping the bloody feuds and quarrels for the 
possession of women and thus protecting the tribe against annihilation. 
Gradually with the transition into an agricultural state of life and the 
increase of property, which he thinks had its beginning in the fear of 
contagious magic, the regulative functions of the group differentiated 
into simple forms of government, which in its turn hastens the decay 
of the tribal forms of organization. Agriculture and private property 
make slavery possible and profitable. The latter institution encourages 
raids and conquests which coerce the weaker tribes to confederate or 
be absorbed by their enemies. War and conquest give opportunity 
for leadership. The successful leader gradually rises over his tribesmen 
in wealth and power and is able to dictate to and subordinate them. 
This situation prepares the way for feudalism. Along with these 
developments of property and government, and from its psychical 
aspect intrinsically related, goes on the development of religion. Accord- 
ing to our author it has its roots in an animistic conception of nature, 
in fear of departed ancestors, in dreams, etc. Fetishism, totemism, 
animal and plant cults, and finally the worship of the cosmic forces of 
nature are the earlier forms of expression in religion. This is briefly 
the gist of the “Genetic Sociology.”’ 

Although the foregoing argument is more or less familiar, it is richly 
illustrated by old and new ethnographic material, some of which has 
been gathered by the author himself in his expeditions among the bar- 
barian tribes of the Russian Empire. His interpretation of exogamy 
is original and finds support in a later independent research by W. M. 
Strong, described in an article on “The Origin of Exogamy,”’ Socio- 
logical Review, V, No. 4. His view on the origin of religion is a little 
out of date, being based on the animistic hypothesis of Tylor. This, 
however, does not diminish the value of his illustrative material, which 
would lend itself as well to the recent interpretations of Miss Jane 
Harrison (in Themis), and Emile Durkheim (in Les formes élémentaires 
de la vie religieuse). The main defect of Kovalevsky’s work is its lack 
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of terseness and clearness in arrangement of the great bulk of valuable 
subject-matter. Had he supplemented his volumes by an outline and 
index of the contents he would have added much to their practical 
usefulness. Aside from these minor defects we have in Kovalevsky’s 
work a real and valuable contribution to sociology. 
Jutius F. HECKER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


American City Government. By CHARLES A. BEARD. New York: 


Century Co., 1912. Pp. x+ 420. 

American City Government is, in the words of the author, “‘a survey 
of newer tendencies” in municipal government with special emphasis 
upon its economic and social functions. It is not intended as a pro- 
found or comprehensive treatise. Its real worth lies in the happy 
manner in which a popular presentation in terms of human interest of 
some modern city problems has been combined with a commendable 
degree of scientific accuracy. The general reader will here find a most 
interesting and valuable account of the interplay of the economic, 
social, political, and legal forces that condition municipal development 
and which is so essential to an intelligent appreciation of its problems. 
The volume should materially stimulate popular interest in municipal 
affairs. 

The work is divided into fourteen chapters dealing with such sub- 
jects as home rule, budgetary reform, public utilities, municipal owner- 
ship, crime and vice, tenement house problems, municipal recreation, 
and city-planning. The writer’s treatment of home rule is especially 
strong, giving an excellent summary of the arguments pro and con and 
frankly admitting the difficulties of the problem. The writer’s ability 
to popularize what is unusually dry and barren is best evidenced, 
perhaps, in his treatment of the city’s budget in which the differences in 
the city’s social efficiency resulting from an effective financial adminis- 
tration and the wasting of public funds are vividly set forth. In the 
final chapter, which deals with city-planning and municipal art, a 
convincing plea is made for social utility as the basis for all such work, 
while the superficiality of most efforts along this line is arraigned with 
telling effect. 

The whole work is characterized by a frankness and sanity that is 
both pleasing and persuasive. The continual insistence that municipal 
reform is only begun with the passage of appropriate legislation and that 
the great, unceasing conflict must be for its adequate enforcement is 
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both forceful and timely. That the mere passage of reform legislation 
is not a panacea for municipal ills is an idea which the public has seemed 
incapable of grasping but which the author has argued consistently and 
effectively. Finally, without minimizing the importance of local prob- 
lems, he takes the sound position that such problems are ultimately 
based upon fundamental, social, and economic evils which only the state 
and nation can successfully assail. Among these evils are long hours, 
low wages, and extensive periods of unemployment. ‘A great deal can 
be done by the city to make the living and working conditions within 
its borders better, but when the city has done its utmost, many of the 
fundamental evils will remain untouched at the real source” (p. 386). 

A few inaccuracies have crept into the work, as where the statement 
is made that a state legislature may at any time seize a municipal water 
plant and “transfer it to a private corporation on such terms as it may 
choose to provide” (p. 36). It would be quite difficult to find any legal 
authority for so startling a proposition. On the whole, however, the 
book is generally free from the inaccuracies, the superficiality, and the 
bias that too frequently characterize popular treatises of like nature, 
and it will undoubtedly fill a distinctive need. The usefulness of the 
volume is enhanced by an excellent index. The appendices contain an 
outline of sections for a model street railroad franchise, the recommenda- 
tions of the New York City Commission on Congestion, and a select, 


classified bibliography. 
ARNOLD B. HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Quest of the Best: Insighis into Ethics for Parents, Teachers, and 
Leaders of Boys. By Witt1AM DeWitt Hype. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1913. Pp. vit+267. $1.00 net. 

According to the author, boys are by nature slovenly, gluttonous, 
mischievous, lazy, prodigal, cowardly, untruthful, thieving, tardy, dis- 
orderly, vulgar, awkward, contentious, treacherous, conceited, licentious, 
vindictive, and murderous. The aim of the book is to show the ele- 
ment of good which these vices may indicate, the inefficiency of goodness 
by constraint and the efficiency of personal friendship and example in 
building up an inner control and the quest of what is best in the light of 
one’s own largest good and the equal good of others and of all. 

One may take exception to the general indictment if it is made to 
carry more than the fact that adjustments to the social order are neces- 
sarily faulty in the immature by virtue of inexperience, poor example, 
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and defective nurture. Probably an equally good case can be made out 
for the exact opposites of these vices, and possibly the fact is that, with 
the vast majority of boys, moral adjustments are made according to the 
moral efficiency and practices of the enveloping group. If so, what is 
called badness or goodness by nature loses practically all of its individual 
moral color, the remaining pigment being due to heredity in the form of 
a sound or damaged nervous system. 

In addition to the sane and reflective treatment of the specific 
ethical problems of boy-life, the author adds a chapter on “The Birth- 
right of the Child,” in which he treats very briefly such subjects as 
child-labor, industrial education, vocational guidance, the playground 
movement, the juvenile court, and clubs and associations. The quo- 
tation on page 251 is probably from Judge Julian W. Mack, William 
being a misprint. As is indicated in the subtitle and introduction, the 
book is not intended for boys, but for those responsible for their training. 
The adult reader, however, may not enjoy the repetition which seems 


rather suited to less mature minds. 
ALLAN HOBEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Le syndicalisme et la prochaine révolution. By Durour, Former 


Professor of Political Economy. 

Within its professed limits this work is an excellent presentation of 
the position of the French Syndicalists. It should take equal rank with 
Paul Louis’ Le syndicalisme contre l'état. These limits are that it deals 
with France only, and that it presents the arguments of the movement in 
an abstract and logical form without undertaking in any degree to 
describe the movement itself. It describes, not the world-wide move- 
ment loosely called Syndicalism, but the doctrine of the French school, 
which the author regards as “perfectly coherent, perfectly demonstrable, 
and perfectly demonstrated.” 

A large part of the work consists in the usual Syndicalist reaffirmation 
of ultra orthodox Marxism. The middle class is absolutely of no conse- 
quence (p. 58). The liberal professions are all bitter enemies of syndi- 
calism (p. 180). Labor is absolutely one and indivisible, and every 
strike is a class-struggle (p. 181). The submission of present govern- 
ments to financial oligarchies is a permanent feature of every political 
government (p. 184). Syndicalism will force the small agriculturists to 


abandon their farms (p. 436). 
The expropriation of the middle class and the increase of the misery 
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of the working class, however, have not taken place to the degree political 
Socialists had hoped for (sic) (p. 222). Moreover the working class is 
divided, but only by ideas, not on economic lines. Strange, this refusal 
of Socialists and Syndicalists alike to accept an economic explanation for 
the increasing class struggles between the upper and lower classes of 
labor! 

Combined with this orthodox Marxism is a large measure of pure 
anarchy. The mixture is by no means merely mechanical, but is rather 
to be likened to a chemical combination, for every close student must 
admit that Syndicalism is neither Marxism nor Anarchism. Typical 
anarchical statements are the following: The state is a parasite without 
any economic function; universal suffrage is one of the chief obstacles to 
social revolution (p. 181); any economic action of the state is an inter- 
ference with the normal process of production (p. 186); such activities 
must be reduced, and the sovereignty of the state abolished; to make a 
revolution means to the Syndicalist to destroy all government institu- 
tions, to the Socialist it means to take possession of the state. 

But in spite of these anarchist positions, the Syndicalist is no Anar- 
chist even in practical life. Dufour points out that French Syndicalists 
often vote for Socialists, even when they refuse to allow their unions to 
have any relations with the Socialist party. This seems to show, then, 
that the statement that “in France the Socialist party has no serious 
influence on the working class” is only partially true. There is, on the 
contrary, much in common between the two movements, especially on 
this fundamental proposition, mentioned by Dufour, that until the 
Socialists control society, legislation cannot raise wages in proportion to 
the increasing productivity of machinery. Nor do the French Syndi- 
calists believe that this can be accomplished by labor union any more 
than by political action. In this respect they are to be contrasted with 
the so-called Syndicalists of England and America who are opportunistic, 
economic Socialists believing in the immediate possibility of forcing 
capitalism back step by step through labor-union action and without a 
revolution. 

The American and British Syndicalists are interested in partial 
strikes and sabotage. The French Syndicalists are interested in general 
strikes, insurrection, and disintegration of the army. The French are 
more Socialistic than the others, but they are also more tied to traditions 
of the past, and especially to the traditions of violent revolutions which 
naturally reign among the French working people. 

Dufour, for example, is an evident admirer of Marat. He does not 
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counsel violence, unless the ruling class resists, but he predicts that they 
will resist. So, in his concluding paragraph, the most emphatic position 
possible, he advises the Revolutionists to remember all the infamies that 
will have been committed against them by the bourgeoisie in order to 
defeat the establishment of a new régime. “Any individual who will 
then be coward enough to make an appeal to our pity should be immedi- 
ately struck down. A blood bath must be proclaimed against the ruling 
class and must equal the total of all those they have practiced for a 
century on the workers. Even then it will never be possible to settle 
the debt that the employing class owes to the working class.”” The 
book gives an accurate and consistent summary of the French Syndicalist 


doctrine. 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


IsLaAnp, NEw York. 


Art for Life’s Sake. By CHARLES H. CaFFin. The Prang Co. 1913. 

Mr. Caffin has discussed aristocratic and democratic ideals in art and 
life, education, nature as the material of art, beauty, ugliness, naturalism 
and realism, religion, morality, machinery, from the standpoint of 
aesthetic aims. His purpose may be stated in his own words: “I have 
tried to show that the idea of Beauty, not metaphorically but actually, 
involves whatever makes for the Healthful and Happy Growth of the 
Individual and Collective Life. Inspired by this ideal of Beauty and 
working through the methods of the artist, men and women may become 
artists of their own lives and co-operate as artists in the whole life of the 
community.”’ The very suggestive treatment of this worthy theme did 
not need the lavish use of capitals to make it vigorous and impressive. 


The argument is strong and convincing. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Identificacion Dactiloscopica. Per FERNANDO Ortiz. Habana: 
Imp. ‘‘La Universal,” 1913. Pp. 282. 

Our Cuban neighbors keep in touch with the studies of criminology 
and have given us a good treatise on the “finger-print system” of 
identification. The various methods are described historically and 
analytically, and the entire technique is presented with effective illus- 
trations. The applications of the system of identification to civil affairs 
may prove to be as valuable as they have been found in connection with 


criminality. on 
. R. HENDERSON 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Task of Social Hygiene. By Havetock Etuis. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1912. Pp.xv+414. $2.50 net. 

The reader who takes up this book with the expectation of being 
given a discussion of public health and sanitation in the purely physical 
sense will be at first disappointed, then interested, and at length either 
delighted or shocked, according to the particular type of mind to which 
he may belong. We recommend those who do not feel able to put up 
with a tolerably frank discussion of social problems and a well-considered 
but biting criticism of certain prevalent social and moral attitudes to 
leave the book alone. Others will find it a stimulating critical discus- 
sion of some very live topics. 

Havelock Ellis is probably best known to most of us as the author 
of Man and Woman and The Criminal, as editor of the ‘‘ Mermaid’”’ 
series, and more recently as author of a fascinating series of essays on 
dreams. His studies in the psychology and ethics of sex, to which 
Man and Woman was merely a preliminary, are naturally familiar to a 
comparatively small circle of psychologists, medical men, and sociologists. 
In fact his work in this line—pursued as he tells us in the postscript to 
the last volume of the Psychology of Sex and the preface to the present 
volume for a quarter of a century—is probably better known in Germany 
than in either the United States or England. It is perhaps regrettable 
that his remarkably broad-minded Sex in Relation to Society, voluminous 
as it is with the digested observation and investigation of thirty years, 
illumined by a genuinely sincere rational earnestness to get at the truth, 
and extraordinarily free from preconceived conceptions, either “scien- 
tific,’ moral, or religious—unless a firmly rooted desire to see progress 
follow both nature and reason toward the free and full unfolding of life’s 
finest possibilities be such—should not have a wider circle of readers. 
For such as do not care to take the time for the fuller and more technical 
presentation we recommend this more popular presentation of the task 
of what the author calls social hygiene. 

By social hygiene we are to understand “what was formerly known 
as social reform,” or, even more broadly, “the study of those things which 
concern the welfare of human beings living in societies.”” Out of the 
infinite number of problems the author obviously might have selected 
for discussion under so broad a heading, he naturally chooses those 
which seem to him very essential and very fundamental. “It is the 
task of this hygiene not only to make sewers, but to remake love, and to 
do both in the same large spirit of human fellowship, to ensure finer 
individual development and a larger social organization.” 
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Social reform, as such, which arose out of English industrialism, 
has gone through four stages, according to the author’s analysis: sanita- 
tion, factory legislation, the extension of the scope of education, and 
finally, puericulture, which last finds its fullest development today in 
France, but is rapidly extending, under the influence of eugenics and 
what we may call the modern cult of the child, to England and even 
(as the establishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau suggests) to the 
United States. With this last movement-—“ the effort to guard the child 
before the school age, even at birth, even before birth, by bestowing due 
care on the future mother’’—social reform goes as far as it can, and 
social hygiene in a broader and deeper sense must be set to work. This 
next stage, the essential idea in which seems generally speaking to be 
eugenics, ‘‘cannot fail to take us to the very source of life itself, lifting 
us beyond the task of purifying the conditions, and laying on us the 
further task of regulating the quantity and raising the quality of life 
at its very source.’ When it “became generally realized that it was 
possible to limit offspring without interfering with conjugal life, a step 
of immense importance was achieved’’ because with this knowledge 
procreation becomes a deliberate act, and through control of reproduc- 
tion a new conception of social hygiene is rendered possible. 

It follows that the unthinking people who decry any limitation of the 
birth-rate get short shrift with Mr. Ellis. His chapter on the declin- 
ing birth-rate shows as fine and accurate appreciation of the real ethics 
of the population problem as we have found, albeit it contains one or 
two rather obvious overstatements. We recommend that those who 
hold to the military and selectionist view of population give this chapter 
a thoughtful reading. 

It is not without reason that the second chapter is a republication 
of a paper on “the changing status of women”’ originally written in 1888, 
for in the author’s view a complete change is necessary to the carrying- 
out of the new hygiene which will be quite as much in woman’s hands 
asman’s. We find him accordingly a consistent and thoughtful feminist, 
with a vivid consciousness of the powerful progressive significance of the 
woman’s movement, and at the same time a keen critic of what he con- 
siders its shortcomings and dangers, especially in the United States and 
England. In this volume as in the Sex in Relation to Society, he emphat- 
ically points out the ethical and biological indispensability of economic 
independence of women. It will, he says, certainly tend to restore to 
sexual selection its due weight in human development. One is put 
somewhat at a loss to know how to judge Mr. Ellis’ ideals of what the 
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woman movement ought to accomplish. He sees great possibilities in 
the eugenics movement, and his long study of sex matters from a thor- 
oughly rationalistic point of view has made him, one usually feels, a 
champion of the right and duty of women to free and unhampered 
development. At times, however, he comes perilously near to falling 
into the usual masculine fallacy of saying that women “are different”’ 
and then proceeding to lay down a law of development for them accord- 
ing to some preconceived masculine conception of just wherein the 
difference is to be found. One can rarely accuse this writer, however, 
of ever preconceiving anything. He has been considerably influenced 
by Ellen Key (or is the debt the other way ?) but he is remarkably free 
from the false and wishy-washy sentimentalism which too often charac- 
terizes the worshipers of motherhood. Nevertheless, he finds the true 
ideals for the woman’s movement not in England or America, but in 
Germany, where Die Neue Generation, the Bund fiir Mutterschutz are 
to our notion, putting the emphasis on woman’s freedom to self-develop- 
ment as a sex rather than as human beings. Mr. Ellis seems to think, 
with Ellen Key, that there is no median ground between two extremes, 
the one putting the whole emphasis on woman as mother, the other what 
Ellen Key ‘“‘regards as the American conception of progress in woman’s 
movements, that is to say, the tendency of women to seek to capture the 
activities which may be much more adequately fulfilled by the other 
sex.”” “Women,” he concedes, “‘need free scope for their activities— 
and the earlier aspirations of feminism are thus justified—but they need 
it . . . . toplay their part in that field of creative life which is peculiarly 
their own.”’ Whatever the large element of truth in it, this smacks too 
much of the sort of thing we get from writers like Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 
Mr. Ellis should see that this mode of expression, if not of thought, plays 
directly into the hands of those, now rapidly diminishing in number and 
influence, who wish to deny freedom and responsibility to women in any 
field. When he goes on to say that “the really fundamental difference 
between man and woman is that he can usually give his best as a creator, 
and she as a lover, that his value is according to his work and hers accord- 
ing to her love,” we think he simply lets his literary ability get away 
with his science. It may be that for Germany the Bund fiir Mutter- 
schutz in seeking to strike the chains off human motherhood is preparing 
the way for a larger freedom and service, but in our opinion both the 
Germans and Mr. Ellis are in danger of forgetting that motherhood, 
whether with or without matrimony, takes only a portion of woman’s 
time, and, according to Mr. Ellis’ own hopes for a continued fall in the 
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birth-rate, may reasonably be expected in the aggregate to take still less 
in the future. We recommend to him Anna Garland Spencer’s chapter 
on the “Social Use of the Post-Graduate Mother.”” Nevertheless, what- 
ever minor differences in point of view there may be, the reader will 
find his brief discussion of the German woman movement informing. 

If we ask what definitely are the tasks of social hygiene, they seem 
to be the eugenic uplift of the race, the abolition of war between classes 
and nations (to which one chapter is given), and the establishment of an 
international language—some offshoot of Esperanto—which claims 
another chapter. It is not easy superficially to trace a line of unity 
through the last half of the book, although the chapters on “ Religion 
and the Child,” “The Problem of Sexual Hygiene,” and “Immorality 
of the law”’ all do find a certain unity in the ideas of puericulture and the 
purification of sex and all that pertains to sex from the foulness and 
secrecy and commercialism into which, partly through economic condi- 
tions, partly through uncivilized human nature, and partly through the 
mistaken notions of Puritanism and the unholy influence of Christian 
asceticism, these matters have fallen. Space forbids any estimate of 
the rightness or wrongness of the author’s views on sex education and 
attempted legal control of prostitution and liquor traffic, but they are 


worth attention. 
A. B. WoLFE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


San Francisco Relief Survey. The Organization and Methods of 
Relief used after the Earthquake and Fire of April 18, 1906. 
Compiled from studies by CHARLES J. O’Connor, FRANcIs H. 
McLEAN, HELEN SWETT ARTIEDA, JAMES MARVIN MOTLEY, 
Jessica Perxotto, Mary RoBERTS CooLiIpGE. New York: 
Survey Associates, Inc., 1913. Pp. xxv+483. $3.50. 

This late publication of the Russell Sage Foundation is a highly con- 
crete study of a specific emergency, a disaster involving an entire city in 
every phase of its life. A notice from the publishers states that advance 
copies were hurriedly prepared in March and sent to the Red Cross 
representatives at Dayton and other cities of the flood district. One 
value of such a survey lies in its application to similar disasters. 

The study opens with an account of the tentative methods of organi- 
zation adopted on the first day of the disaster in meeting the pressing 
immediate needs and in making some provision for the more extended 
direction of relief to follow. From this beginning the relief work is traced 
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in detail through its entire period. The concluding chapters deal with 
the situation two years later, giving a résumé of the final status when 
approximately normal conditions were restored, and, in the section on 
the permanent care of dependents, stating some of the lasting results as 
shown in those who had become charges upon the community. 

The part played in successive periods by the army, the Red Cross, 
the Corporation,’ and finally the Associated Charities, is brought out, the 
management passing to the more normal agencies as the situation 
developed from critical emergency to an increasing adjustment. The 
military control of the first months is an interesting phase, with its 
demonstration of the immediate use of an organized and efficient system 
in a municipality whose regular agencies and normal connections had 
been completely destroyed. The military supervision of the distribution 
of supplies and the management of camps, extending over the emergency 
period of the first two months, gave way early to a business organization 
with a definite constructive policy. 

The account of the work of the Corporation is given in two of the most 
interesting sections, those on business and housing rehabilitation (Parts 
III-IV, pp. 171-278). They are a recital of the attempt to restore the 
bases of the city’s life. The viewpoint was comprehensive: the aim, 
more or less completely realized, was to maintain and whenever possible 
to raise the standard of living. The statistics of the revisit of 1908 show 
that this purpose was achieved in a marked degree. 

In conclusion there is a short summarizing chapter outlining “Some 
Lessons of the Survey,” distinguishing successful measures from those 
less successful. Definite recommendations for future relief work are 
included. The survey is supplemented by appendices containing various 
official documents, additional statistics, detailed financial statements, the 
personnel of the several committees, and reproductions of the official 
registration and application forms. 

Outside of its interesting sociological data and its obvious practical 
value, the study is significant in demonstrating the modern viewpoint 
and way of approach in regard to problems of relief. The method in 
San Francisco was democratic in principle; the plan of action was worked 
out under an administration maintaining a high degree of efficiency with- 
out the sacrifice of the essential human equation. 

E. L. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* The Corporation and Board of Trustees of Relief and Red Cross Funds, the 
official agency of relief. 
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Constructive Rural Sociology. By JoHN M. GILLETTE. New York: 
Sturgis & Walton Co., 1913. Pp. xiii+ or. 

This is one of the most useful books on Country Life which has yet 
appeared. It combines a wide range of topics discussed briefly but sug- 
gestively, with a list of references, chapter by chapter, which tempt the 
reader to further exploration of the field. 

The social life of the country is approached by means of such topics 
as “Rural and Urban Increase,” ‘Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Farm Life,” “Improvement of Agricultural Production, of Farm Busi- 
ness Operations, of Transportation,” “Social Aspects of Land and 
Labor,” “ Rural Health and Sanitation.”” In later chapters the working 
of the rural social institutions is traced; rural clubs, the church, the 
school, rural charity and correction are discussed. A chapter might well 
have been devoted to a unified account of the “Rural Family.” Other 
important topics are treated, including a suggestive final chapter on 
“Rural Social Surveys.” 

Both the strength and the weakness of the book are connected with 
the breadth of the field covered. Any attempt to link the practical 
problems of rural life with the general principles of social theory within 
the limits of a three-hundred-page volume is beset with difficulties; in 
this work a certain expansion of the subject is effected by the attempt 
which cannot but prove stimulating. In general, however, the chapters 
in which the concrete predominates, and theoretical preliminaries are 
gotten over with speedily, are the more successful. 

The first five chapters which are of a more or less general nature are 
probably the weakest portion of the book. Chapter iii on “Types of 
Communities”’ is not convincing as a piece of classification, and chapter 
iv is open to grave criticism from a statistical point of view. For 
example, on page 39, a considerable mass of entirely undated statistics 
relating to interstate migration is cited. Again on pp. 36-38 the author 
argues that since 3,687,564 aliens were admitted to the United States in 
the nineties, and since probably 78 per cent, or 2,876,300, of them settled 
in certain industrial states, and finally, since this latter figure “is found 
to be 67.5 per cent of the total urban increase of those states during the 
same decade,” therefore we may conclude that from 65 to 70 per cent 
of the urban growth is composed of immigrants. Such a conclusion is 
hardly justified when we consider that the 3,687,564 upon which the 
argument rests is simply the total of incoming aliens entirely uncorrected 
for departures from our ports. The exact number of such departures is 
indeed unknown for the years previous to 1908, but they were un- 
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doubtedly numerous during the years of depression in the nineties. 
Apparently we find in the author’s reasoning the double assumption, 
first, that the uncorrected total of incoming aliens during a decade 
increases the population at the end of the decade by their exact number, 
and, second, that all of the immigrants going to these specified states 
settled in the cities; of course, in general, immigrants do settle in the 
cities of our industrial states in very large proportions, but it is not good 
statistics to assume that 100 per cent of them do so. 

Great credit, however, is due the author for valuable pioneering in 
a most fertile and promising field, and the usefulness of this book, it is to 
be hoped, will justify another edition in which typographical errors, 
occasional infelicities of expression, and a certain looseness of statistical 


treatment throughout may be corrected. 
ERVILLE B. Woops 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


Eléments de sociologie. Par P. Cauttet. Paris: Librarie des 
Sciences Politiques et Sociales, Riviére et Cie. Pp. 356. 

The author of this interesting work declares in his preface that he 
does not intend to set forth any new sociological theory, but to offer a 
summary of results upon which the most authoritative sociologists are 
substantially agreed, or of points which, if somewhat divergent as stated 
by their original authors, may readily be brought into a synthesis. 

He precedes each chapter by a bibliography. These bibliographies 
include only books that are accessible in French, the American authors 
mentioned being Ward, Giddings, and Baldwin. If one were to attempt 
to name the authorities upon whom he most depends, in the order of 
their importance to this work, the list would be somewhat as follows: 
Roberty, Tarde, Durkheim, Comte, Spencer, DeGreef, Bouglé, Worms, 
and perhaps Waxwiler, Coste, and Conséntini. 

The author proposes a study of sociology, considered as an abstract 
science. However, he devotes the two closing chapters to plans of social 
amelioration; and, like others of the sociologists whose work he sum- 
marizes, he exhibits the hope that socialism may be so developed and 
modified as to prove an available program of progress. 

In its treatment of “abstract sociology” the book is proportionally 
fullest on the subjects of method and scope, which occupy the first six 
of its twenty-two chapters. In replying to the question: What char- 
acterizes social phenomena, as a distinct class requiring to be studied 
by a distinct science ? he recalls the answer of René Worms: co-operation 
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between the thoughts or actions of different persons, whether few or 
many; and that of Durkheim: external constraint, such as that of law, 
morality, and conventionality; and that of DeGreef: contractualism, 
express or implied; and that of Tarde: the contact of spirits in which 
thoughts and desires become the property of minds in which they did 
not originate. But he gives chief emphasis to the answer that social 
phenomena are a realm of finalism, that is, of definite conscious desires 
which, by a sort of illusion, even seem to play the part of causes. [If it 
were objected that this does not constitute a ground of distinction 
between social and individual action, M. Caullet would reply that any 
desires that could be developed by individuals in total isolation would 
be, like the desires of animals, merely physiological phenomena, having 
only an indirect interest for sociology. It is true that desires, once 
evolved, like other elements of social reality, play a part in social causa- 
tion; moreover, tracing the relation between desires and other social 
phenomena may be accepted as one of the several methods of sociology. 
Nevertheless he says that to regard desires as the social causes would be 
to imitate our ancestors who explained fire by “phlogiston” and life by 
“‘vital force.”” The argument at this point is a vivid reminder of the 
view expressed by the reviewer on “the social forces error.”* M. Caulett 
correctly excludes geographic, ethnographic (biologic), and demographic 
facts (number, density, etc.) from the sphere of social realities, recog- 
nizing them only as among the conditions that help to cause and to 
explain the social phenomena. 

In his attempt to synthesize the various answers to the question: 
What is the essential characteristic of social reality ? the author happily 
imitates Le Dantec’s definition of biological reality, with this result: 
Sociology studies those traits which are common to all social phenomena 
and absent from all organic or inorganic phenomena. 

In classifying social phenomena he adopts the main distinction made 
by Roberty between social thought and social action. Far from regarding 
economic facts as the foundation of all other social realities, he teaches 
that without social thoughts economic phenomena would not be social 
but only biological realities, and that economic facts are effects, not 
causes of social thought, although, like many other phenomena, once 
produced they react powerfully upon their cause. His classification 
is as follows: (I) phenomena of social thought, (1) scientific, (2) philo- 
sophic, (3) aesthetic; (II) phenomena of social action, (1) economic, 


* American Journal of Sociology, XIV, pp. 613, 642; and Proceedings of The 
American Sociological Society, V. 
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(2) juridical, (3) political. Economics, jurisprudence, and political 
science he regards as “‘the hierarchy of special sociological sciences.”’ 
Some might be inclined to comment that if he were true to his definition 
which was given above, on the analogy of the definition of general 
biology, he would reserve the word “sociological” to designate studies 
of traits common to all the phenomena included in this classification, 
and not claim, as he does both here and in his later summary, that the 
special social sciences are provinces within general sociology. To 
place the phenomena of social thought and of social action in the two 
separate main divisions of his classification suggests the question whether 
it would not be truer to facts, and a better guide to investigation, to 
recognize thought and action as distinguishable elements in social phe- 
nomena or nearly every class, rather than as two main divisions of social 
phenomena. Science and philosophy are indeed made up almost entirely 
of thought-elements, but the practical arts which he classifies as actions 
are made up largely of thought elements, and in the aesthetic phenomena 
feeling-elements largely predominate. 

The second “‘book” of the work is entitled “The Genesis of Social 
Phenomena,” and the third and last is entitled “The Evolution of Social 
Phenomena.” These two titles most American sociologists would have 
used as designations for phases of the subject-matter belonging in one 
“book” in a treatise on sociology. The subject of social origin and 
evolution is only briefly discussed. 

The second “‘book”’ contains a most interesting introductory chapter 
on the relation between sociology and psychology. Here is set forth 
the doctrine of the “bio-social hypothesis,” according to Roberty. 
This doctrine is that mentality, as well as individuality, is a social 
product, that cerebral physiology and sociology supply all the abstract 
and fundamental principles for the explanation of mental life; that 
physiology and sociology are abstract fundamental sciences, as physics 
and chemistry are, and that they are to psychology what physics and 
chemistry are to geology, that is to say, just as geology is an application 
of the principles of physics and chemistry to a special set of concrete 
problems, so also psychology is an application of the principles of cerebral 
physiology and of sociology to the explanation of mental life, so that 
psychology, like geology, is not an abstract and fundamental science 
but only a “concrete” science, depending for all its ultimate explana- 
tions upon the fundamental sciences from which its explanatory principles 
must be borrowed. 

The more usual view among American sociologists has been that 
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while the content of mental life, which constitutes individuality and 
composes social realities, is indeed a social product, still the method and 
mechanism of conscious life is not necessarily dependent upon associa- 
tion but antecedent to association, and while the method as well as the 
mechanism of consciousness may require biological explanation, yet the 
investigation of them is a study so important, so exacting, and so differ- 
ent from the rest of biology, that it is proper to regard it as a science by 
itself; and furthermore, that this science of psychology is fundamental 
to sociology much as chemistry is fundamental to biology, and as every 
antecedent science in Comte’s hierarchy is fundamental to those which 
follow. 

It may be remarked that M. Caullet adopts the Comtian hierarchy 
of the sciences, though criticizing Comte’s references to psychology, and 
justifying the absence of psychology as well as of geology from the hier- 
archical list by the “‘bio-social hypothesis” in the manner above indi- 
cated. 

Following Roberty again, the author teaches that the four essential 
modes in which social thought appears, namely, science, philosophy, 
art, and action, form a true hierarchy, developments in each of the four 
following each other in a strict order of causal sequence. Science, in 
this view, of course, includes rudimentary knowledge of particular 
things. Comte’s doctrine of the three stages is thus set aside as a uni- 
versal generalization, but it is accepted as applying to philosophy, and 
as having application to other social realities in so far as they are inter- 
penetrated by philosophical ideas. 

In accordance with this view that each of the particular social sciences 
“constitutes a branch of general sociology,” ‘‘Book Three” is divided 
into two parts, Part One consisting of a very brief summary of results 
in “social geography,” “social psychology,” “economics,” “jurispru- 
dence,”’ and “political science,” Part Two offering a statement of gen- 
eral principles of the life and evolution of society as a whole. 

The following five principles of social life are emphasized: (1) the 
principle of limits of variation, due to the boundaries set by human nature 
and material environment, in consequence of which we find, not an end- 
less variety of sociai forms, but certain types appropriate to each stage 
of evolution, which reappear among different peoples who have not 
imitated each other; (2) the principle of continuity, comparable to the 
biological principle of heredity, according to which the past shapes the 
present in spite of the will of men; (3) the principle of correlation, easily 
lost sight of by social specialists, according to which social activities 
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of one class modify all the other activities of the same society, and 
even produce theological, military, industrial, and other social types; 
(4) the principle of equivalence, based upon the importance of the 
simplest functions to all the rest, which excludes any hierarchical arrange- 
ment of social functions based upon their importance, and exhibits 
them in mutual subordination—that is, in equivalence; (5) the principle 
of differentiation, Spencer’s principle of continual progression from con- 
fused homogeneity to definite and co-ordinated heterogeneity. 

To these he adds that the fundamental law of social evolution is 
that social relationships first engender intellectual phenomena, but that 
intellectual phenomena, once present, so react upon their own cause that 
intellectual evolution issuing as it does from social realities yet is the 
basal determinant of social evolution. 

This review cannot attempt anything like a complete enumeration 
of the points included under the heading of principles of general sociology 
as distinguished from results of the special social sciences, but one more 
point specially calling for mention is the fact that our author exhibits 
the “process” viewpoint, even saying: “There is nothing static in social 
reality, and nothing of anatomy, in the sense of structure, independent 
of function.” 

In referring to the agents of social progress he employs the phase 
“social technician”’ (p. 333). He emphasizes the statement that the 
progress of any society can be effectively led only by an élite group which 
that society has itself produced. 

No doubt, the rapid development of sociological thought in France 
precludes the possibility of presenting a complete system of sociology 
that would command the entire assent of all competent French writers. 
But the present volume derives great interest from the fact that it 
formulates not the results of a single system-maker, but that which an 
able scholar regards as a “consensus of the competent.” 


EDWARD CARY HAYES 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States. 
By Cuartes A. Bearp. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. vii+330. $2.25. 

To those who have credulously found in the history of our constitu- 
tion a story of inspired, harmonious statesmen, untainted by economic 
or financial interests, founding a government on the abstract specula- 
tions of political philosophy, this interesting and instructive volume will 
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afford a rude awakening. But those who believe that the problem of the 
fathers was the careful adjustment and compromise of the interests of 
conflicting groups, vesting the immediate controlling power in those 
groups whose interests were identified with the cause of order and 
efficiency, and who recognize that economic factors are the bases of the 
conflicting interests, will accept its main thesis with approval. To 
this latter class neither the theory nor the viewpoint will be new, although 
it is the first effort at a systematic treatment of the subject. It com- 
prehends all of the scattering material produced by others and in addi- 
tion much new evidence that now appears for the first time. Much 
emphasis is based upon the possibilities and importance of more thorough 
investigations along this line, the author declaring that the present work 
is but fragmentary and published with the “hope that a few of this 
generation of historical scholars may be encouraged to turn away from 
barren ‘political’ history to a study of the real economic forces which 
condition great movements in politics’’ (p. v). 

The author’s thesis seems to be as follows: 

Different degrees and kinds of property inevitably exist in modern society; 
party doctrines and “principles” originate in the sentiments and views which 
the possession of various kinds of property creates in the minds of the pos- 
sessors; class and group divisions based on property lie at the basis of modern 
government; and politics and constitutional law are inevitably a reflex of 
these contending interests” [pp. 15-16]. 

His application of this theory and methods of proof are indicated 
in his own words: 

Suppose . . . . that substantially all of the merchants, money-lenders, 
security-holders, manufacturers, shippers, capitalists, and financiers and 
their professional associates are to be found on one side in support of the con- 
stitution and that substantially all or the major portion of the opposition came 
from the non-slaveholding farmers and the debtors—would it not be pretty 
conclusively demonstrated that our fundamental law was not the product of 
an abstraction known as “the whole people,” but of a group of economic 
interests which must have expected beneficial results from its adoption? 
[p. 17]. 

As evidence of the existence of a class spirit in 1787, the writer in 
his second chapter submits the facts of Shay’s Rebellion and the popular 
advocacy of various schemes for the relief of debtors, such as the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for debt, paper money, stay laws, the substitution 
of land for specie in the payment of debts, and similar provisions, 
tending to show a clear community of interests among the members of 
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the debtor class. They were obviously opposed to a stable government 
capable of collecting taxes and enforcing contracts. Opposed to them 
were the southern slaveholders interested in a government capable of 
protecting the rights of slaveholders and keeping down revolt, the 
creditors naturally opposing the interests of the debtors, the holders of 
public securities which would appreciate $40,000,000 through the 
establishment of a powerful government, the manufacturers and shippers 
who associated the adoption of the new constitution with schemes for 
protective tariff, and the western land speculators whose interests were 
directly conditioned on a national government of strength and efficiency. 
Chap. iii is devoted to the proof that the movement for the new con- 
stitution was largely created and supported by the representatives of 
this latter class. That the constitutional convention was in their 
control seems amply demonstrated in chap. v. An examination into 
the economic and professional interests of the members of the con- 
ventions gives the following results: Most of the members came from 
the towns or near the coast where personal property was largely con- 
centrated; “not one member represented in his immediate personal 
economic interests the small farming or mechanic classes’ (p. 149); 
forty out of fifty-five members were interested in the public securities, 
and fully “five-sixths were immediately, directly, and personally 
interested in the outcome of their labors at Philadelphia, and were to 
a greater or less extent economic beneficiaries from the adoption of the 
constitution”’ (p. 149). The cause of this is explained in chap. iv by 
the fact that the delegates to the convention were selected by state 
legislatures which in turn were chosen by an electorate subject to 
property or taxpaying qualifications. 

In chaps. vi and vii the constitution and the expositions of it found 
in the Federalist are analyzed to demonstrate that its chief concern was 
with economic problems and not abstract conceptions of liberty and 
justice. An examination into the political beliefs of the members of 
the convention seems to indicate that these commentaries of the Federal- 
ist on the constitution accurately represented the political ideas of the 
majority. “It was an economic document drawn with superb skill 
by men whose property interests were immediately at stake; and as 
such it appealed directly and unerringly to identical interests in the 
country at large”’ (p. 188). 

The four final chapters deal with the ratification of the constitution. 
It is contended that not one-fifth of the adult males and not one-half 
of those voting for delegates to the state constitutional conventions were 
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favorable to ratification. The final adoption of the constitution was 
due to the superior skill and greater resources of its advocates. In 
analyzing the vote, the movement for ratification seemed to center 
“particularly in the regions in which mercantile, manufacturing, security, 
and personalty interests generally had their greatest strength” (p. 290). 
“The opposition to the constitution almost uniformly came from the 
agricultural regions and from the areas in which debtors had been formu- 
lating paper money and other depreciatory schemes” (p. 291). An 
analysis of the contemporary literature dealing with the contest for 
ratification seems to justify the foregoing conclusions. 

While some may differ as to the relative value of the evidence sub- 
mitted by Professor Beard and decline to accept in detail all of his 
interpretations, yet none will deny that new light has been thrown 
upon this important question and that to a limited extent at least his 
position is unassailable. The author’s attitude throughout has seemed 
fair and honest. He has scrupulously avoided any moral issues that 
might be raised, has refrained from commendation or condemnation 
of either side, and confined his efforts exclusively to ascertaining the 


real forces that governed in the making of our constitution. 
ARNOLD B. HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


American Syndicalism: The I.W.W. By JoHN GRAHAM BROOKS. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Syndicalism is a relatively recent movement; it did not amount to 
much even in France until 1905. The I.W.W. became a national factor 
in the American labor union and Socialist movement only with the 
Lawrence strike early in 1912. If we consider this newness, both our 
publishers and our publicists are to be congratulated on the prompt and 
thorough way they are dealing with the subject. The most scientific 
work is undoubtedly Louis Levine’s Labor Movement in France. But 
French syndicalism is also fearlessly expounded by an insider in André 
Tridon’s New Unionism—which unfortunately presents itself as the study 
of the world-movement. Dr. Brooks had the newer and more difficult 
problem. But as he has been a direct observer of the I.W.W. from its 
very beginnings he has handled it with gratifying accuracy and sym- 
pathy—though he does not deny his hostility to most of its principles 
and methods. 

Dr. Brooks’s description is usually just, even when he is most critical. 
He has taken all pains to be accurate as to his facts, and has weighed 
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every feature of the movement with the most conscientious deliberation. 
The result is a highly valuable contribution to the subject, though facts 
and judgments are so commingled that they are rather difficult to 
separate. 

As most people have ideas of their own about this movement, Dr. 
Brooks’s conclusions and interpretations will prove rather suggestive 
than misleading to the educated public, even when they seem pretty 
clearly to contain an element of error. Nor do they take away anything 
from his eminent success in accomplishing his central purpose, to bring 
about a better understanding of the subject. 

The basic propositions of Dr. Brooks’s analysis, moreover, can 
hardly be questioned. The I.W.W. and syndicalism, he contends, are 
an essentially new and a highly important movement, not an organization 
of “bums”’ or of the “lumpenproletariat’’ as Socialist and labor-union 
rivals contend. Nor is it a mere transmigration of the soul of anarchism 
into the body of labor unionism. It is essentially a “revolutionary 
section’’ of the Socialist movement, and has arisen as a protest against 
the merely political action of the older Socialists and the unaggressive 
policy of the older labor unions. 

At this point, however, Dr. Brooks makes the error of following 
Tridon’s method rather than that of Levine. His statement of I.W.W. 
activities, being the result of direct observation, is excellent. But he 
proceeds to fuse it, more or less, with French, Italian, and English move- 
ments—where vast contrasts as well as similarities should be considered. 
So he speaks of the I.W.W. as strictly a revolutionary uprising against 
capitalism—whereas it is just as much an uprising of the unskilled 
workers against low wages. Dr. Brooks mentions this latter view of the 
movement, but passes over it without much discussion, apparently 
because it scarcely appears either in the French or Italian movements 
or in their literature. 

Then he contends that if the wage-earner is to get a relatively larger 
share in wealth production “he will have to fight for it.” As a general 
rule this is true. But it does not strictly hold of the submerged tenth in 
this country at the present time. There was a widespread “popular 
sympathy”? with the Lawrence strikers extending “from the Adantic 
Monthly to the great dailies,” as Dr. Brooks himself points out. If he 
had confined his attention to this country and England, he would 
doubtless have been able to explain this with ease. The new progressive 
and social reform movement in these countries proposes to raise the sub- 
merged tenth to the level of industrial efficiency. However costly this 
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may be to individual employers, like the American Woolen Company of 
Lawrence, it will be profitable to the country’s employers generally. 
And secondly, the progressive politicians are only too glad to have a 
little revolutionary red-fire at the extreme left—provided it is really not 
in the least menacing. It helps to throw the political balance of power 
their way. 

But the struggle for “a relatively larger share in wealth-production,”’ 
which Dr. Brooks justifies, is undoubtedly one of the chief motives of the 
I.W.W., as this struggle if successful would obviously lead toward 
Socialism. Why then does he fail to stick consistently to the point that 
this is the basic principle of the movement? His other explanations 
that it is anti-governmental, that it represents industrial vs. craft 
unionism, etc., are only confusing to anybody but an insider, unless 
presented as mere corollaries to this proposition. 

Dr. Brooks lays great weight, for example, on the syndicalists’ 
disparagement of reform. It is true that, together with dogmatic and 
partisan Socialists generally, many syndicalists, especially in Europe, 
declare all reform futile or valueless from the workers’ standpoint. But 
this is evidently a mere obiter dictum. The question is not whether any 
given reform policy benefits the workers, but whether it benefits them 
enough so as to amount to giving them a larger relative share of wealth- 
production. 

If he had regarded the I.W.W. steadily as a movement to win by 
fighting a constantly larger relative share in wealth-production, Dr. 
Brooks would have made many of its features comprehensible that seem 
inexplicable in his treatment. A movement so defined would have to 
take in a whole class if it was to succeed, and would be fought by all 
existing governments. And it would have to get its support chiefly from 
the masses of wage-earners and not from the skilled workers of the older 
unions. For the skilled are divided and do not lend themselves to class 
action, and, being more or less privileged themselves, have no desire to 
take large risks. Only when labor is organized by industry and even 
then, only taken the skilled are in a helpless minority, can the latter be 
forced to co-operate. And finally, such a movement represents a 
minority of the population, so that political action will have for it only a 
very secondary value. 

With this key, which he already held in his hand, Dr. Brooks might 
have understood that sabotage, and strikes aimed to damage the em- 
ployer as much as to advance wages, are indispensable weapons to a 
permanent minority, which, as he says, must fight for its chief demands, 
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no matter how justifiable. And he might have understood, too, that 
“the general strike’”’ merely expresses the goal this movement desires, 
and not its practical aim, since it is utterly impossible without the aid, 
at least of the other Socialists and labor unionists, if not also of a large 
part of the progressives. 

But in spite of every possible error of which Dr. Brooks can be 
accused, his book has brought us a long way on the road to a scientific 
understanding of a highly significant movement. And we can be con- 
fident now that, in proportion as the movement itself crystallizes and 
assumes a more definite form, it will receive a correspondingly more 


thorough and adequate treatment. 
ENGLISH WALLING 
IsLAnpD, 
New York 


Vers le salaire minimum. Etude d’économie et de legislation 
industrielles. Par BARTHELEMY RAYNAUD, Professeur a la 
Faculté de Droit de l'Université d’Aix-Marseille. Paris: 
L. Larose et L. Tenin, 1913. Pp. xi+518. Fr. 14. 

The minimum wage is coming. It is to be adjusted both to the 


subsistence-wants of the laborer and to a definite quantum of work done; 
it is to be worked out through trade organizations of employers and 
employees, with legal requirements in the background to facilitate 
collective bargaining through the agency of wage-boards. Such is the 
conclusion of M. Raynaud, and his book is a survey of the progress in 
various directions, in many countries, toward the establishment of the 
minimum wage on this basis. 

After fifty pages given to the exposition of the theory of the minimum 
wage as advocated by social Catholicism, by Socialists, and by those 
who argue its social utility, the author presents the facts that show the 
present-day tendencies toward the realization of the idea. He finds 
an indirect realization in the wage-stipulations of government contracts, 
in the abrogation by the courts of wage-contracts in which the laborer’s 
ignorance and necessity have been exploited, and in insurance at the 
employer's expense against accident, illness, and other industrial risks. 
Next are discussed the direct methods of attaining a minimum wage, 
namely, collective bargaining and the trade agreement, the action of 
governments in fixing a minimum for their own employees, and legisla- 
tion prescribing minima for persons employed in industries under 
private management. Here the legislation of the Australasian colonies 
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is favorably considered and the British Trade Boards Act of 1909 and 
Coal Mines Act of 1912 are strongly approved. The outlook for the 
future is reviewed country by country; plans and laws proposed are 
cited, and the data are brought down to the summer of 1912. Two 
points stand out clearly in this general survey: the wide and rapid 
spread of interest in the question, and the influence of the British act 
of 1909 both in stimulating action and in supplying a model for details 
of method. The development of public opinion is seen in the review 
of the action of the International Association for Labor Legislation, 
which in 1893 rejected the proposition of a legal minimum wage but in 
1908 gave it tentative approval and in 1912 complete indorsement as a 
remedy for the evils of the sweating system. 

The work is valuable as a comprehensive and scholarly presentation 
of the status of the movement for a minimum wage. The data for 
Australia and England are compacted conveniently from the report of 
Mr. Aves and other official documents accessible in detail to American 
students. An appendix gives the text (in French) of the laws in question, 
including extracts from a law of Roumania of 1908, designed to secure 
a minimum for agricultural laborers. A page is given to the bill intro- 
duced in the legislature of Wisconsin in 1911. American legislation 
is better understood by the author than American geography, to judge 
from the enumeration (p. 432), “Dans le Wisconsin, au Massachusetts, 
dans l’Etat de Milwaokee.” The situation in France is described with 
some fulness of detail, although it appears that progress here has not 
been rapid. Interest centers in the conflict between the authorities of 
the department of the Seine and the central government over the inclu- 
sion of minimum-wage provisions in municipal contracts, and in the 
persistent efforts of the advocates of the minimum wage to insert an 
entering wedge in the form of amendments to tariff acts and to bills for 
the encouragement of the silk industry. To the weakness of the trade 
unions is laid the slow progress of the movement in France. It is to be 
regretted that the author does not discuss, in this connection, the 
question which he merely raises elsewhere as to the effect upon the 
minimum-wage movement of the diversion of the labor movement 
from collective bargaining to “direct action.” 

M. Raynaud is stronger in dealing with facts and with law than in 
economic argument. He does not develop the Catholic basis for the 
minimum wage as a consequence of the right to existence, which he 
seems to accept—as thoroughly as does Father Ryan in The Living 
Wage, nor does he meet the economic argument against the proposal 
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with the skill and force shown by Sidney Webb. The chapter that takes 
up the objections to the legal minimum is one of the less satisfactory 
portions of the book. The limited experience of England and Australia 
is relied upon as a final answer to all a priori argument. The entire 
scope of the objection on the score of diminished productivity seems 
hardly to be comprehended, embracing, as it does, the questions of 
economic progress and of increase of population. In discussing the 
effect of higher wages on prices why not admit, once for all, that prices 
ought to be raised if based on starvation wage-rates, instead of trying 
first to show that prices do not always rise with wages? Further, the 
author’s praiseworthy limitation of his attention to that which bears 
directly on the minimum wage has apparently prevented him from 
bringing out the full strength of the minimum wage as a part of a com- 
prehensive social policy. The legal minimum has everywhere been 
put forward as the last weapon in the fight on the sweating system. 
It cannot succeed as a permanent policy unless accompanied by ade- 
quate measures to care for the incompetent and the aged, to educate 
the young for profitable employment, to provide proper safeguards 
for health and suitable opportunities for recreation. If it is supported 
by such measures the prospect of its success and the argument for its 
adoption are much stronger than when it stands by itself. 


RoBErRT Cort CHAPIN 
Betorr COLLEGE 


Report on the Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes. 61st Cong., 2d Sess. Senate, 
Doc. 645. Prepared under the direction of Charles P. Neill, 
Commissioner of Labor. Vol. XVIII. ‘‘Employment of 
Women and Children in Selected Industries.” Washington, 
1913. Pp. 531. 

In the present volume the purpose was to supplement the investiga- 
tions published in previous volumes with a general investigation giving 
some idea of conditions affecting women and children in the wider field 
of industry. Hence, twenty-three industries were selected, either 
because of the number of women and children they employed, or as 
showing certain important aspects of their employment. Canning and 
preserving, candy making, cigarette and cigar making, paper box making, 
jewelry, woolen and worsted goods, and others were among those studied. 
The inquiry covered seventeen states and included between 50,000 and 
60,000 women and girls. 
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Several significant facts appear from the investigation. The work 
done by the women in these industries was on the whole unskilled. The 
women were not employed most numerously in their traditional trades. 
For example, they were relatively most numerous in the making of paper 
boxes and cigars, not in the preparation of food-stuffs, spinning, and 
weaving. Again, one of the salient impressions gained through the 
investigation was the “absolutely haphazard and unstandardized 
character of the industrial world as known... .” to women. Miss 
Van Kleeck’s studies of the bookbinding and artificial flower-making 
trades in New York City as well as many other facts lend additional 
evidence to the impression gained from this investigation. The lack of 
preliminary training, the fact that sanitary conditions, length of hours, 
overtime, extent of machinery used, its safeguarding, etc., depend upon 
the whim of the particular employer, the chaos which exists regarding 
wages, which here again seem to depend largely upon the attitude of the 
individual employer, all point to the weakness of women’s position in 
industry and to the imperative need of standardization for her protection. 
Trade training in the public schools, the fixing of minimum sanitary 
conditions, the establishment of minimum wages in different trades, and 
other such efforts cannot be too strongly urged. It is to be hoped that 


the great body of facts regarding conditions surrounding women and 
children in industry made available through this monumental govern- 
ment investigation will not merely remain between the pages of the 
nineteen volumes, but will form the basis of wisely planned federal and 
state action for the protection of this great body of wage-earners. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


The Old-Fashioned Woman. By Etste CLews Parsons. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913. Pp. viiit+373. $1.50 net. 

Woman and To-Morrow. By W. L. Georce. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1913. Pp. 188. 

The Unrest of Women. By EDWARD SANDFORD MArTIN. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1913. Pp. 146. $1 net. 

It is a satisfaction to turn from the heat and partisanship of the 
woman movement to the pages of Mrs. Parson’s The Old-Fashioned 
Woman, in which feminist and antifeminist may “get some ethnological 
inkling of themselves.”” In this book Mrs. Parsons, with a humor and 
lightness of treatment that yet do not disguise real seriousness, has 
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brought together a fund of material from wide sources, the quaint fancies, 
customs, taboos of both primitive and advanced peoples regarding 
women. A part of the significance as well as charm of the book lies in 
the connection and analogy which the author has everywhere drawn 
between primitive and modern attitudes with the result of showing the 
irrational basis upon which many of the ideas and conventions of modern 
women and regarding modern women rest. 

Women have always been set off as a distinct class, differentiated by 
certain prescribed privileges and inhibitions. Especially during the 
critical periods of woman’s life have these differentiations been very 
marked. Indeed, their survival in our modern world in modified form 
and their influence upon woman’s social, economic, and political status 
will be a matter of surprise to many unfamiliar with primitive ways or 
unused to the critical analysis of their modern environment. For 
example, while female infanticide no longer prevails among us, one 
hears, nevertheless, such discriminatory phrases as “I am just as glad to 
have a girl as a boy.”’ Cloisters and harems are not as popular as they 
once were, but girls are still sent to convents and “girls schools.” 
Débutantes and all the ritual surrounding that period of “coming-out” 
still survive and occupy an even longer period with us than among 
savage peoples. The place of the old maid has today been taken by the 
married woman. “She is forced either into idleness or into fictitious 
jobs by the pride of her family or by the nature of our economic organiza- 
tion, there being no place in it, outside of depressed industries, for a 
half-time worker. She is ‘protected’ at home. She is discounted, 
excused, and sometimes pitied abroad. Her wedding-ring is a token of 
inadequacy as well as of ‘respectability.’”” Examples might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. 

The book contains, besides seven pages showing the location of the 
less well-known peoples cited, a very complete bibliography and refer- 
ences for each chapter. Three misprints should be noted: “the”’ on p. 
200; “often” on p. 203; “one rainy” on p. 11. 


The two small volumes of essays, Woman and To-Morrow, and The 
Unrest of Women, while they are by no means fundamental in viewpoint 
or treatment, and exhibit little grasp of certain social problems dis- 
cussed, nevertheless, do contain some insight into certain phases of the 
woman movement. 

The author of the former is a strong partisan of women and of the 
feminist movement, but on sentimental and literary rather than on 
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rational grounds. Women should have the vote as a means of education, 
he thinks. At the outset her vote will be cast for sentimental reasons 
and in ignorance of the facts of the question upon which she is voting. 
The following instances will show the author’s own ignorance of certain 
social facts. He says, “They [the women of England] coalesced to 
procure the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, the working of which 
they were not familiar with, because their feelings and not their minds 
were stirred.”’ This act introduced into England the continental system 
of police regulation of prostitution, and the women, led by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, upon the basis of evidence gathered as to the evil effects of 
regulation in England and on the Continent, waged a successful fight 
for its repeal and finally fought for the abolition of prostitution itself. 
All of the facts available at the present time seem fully to justify this 
attitude on the part of the women. Yet the author says, “‘The regula- 
tion of vice in Europe has done nobody any good or any harm... . it 
has neither improved nor damaged the health of nations.”’ 

Again, he pronounces the activity of the women of New Zealand and 
of some of our own states in procuring the enforcement of local prohibi- 
tion fanaticism. He says, “I argue more definitely against prohibition 
than against the repeal of the Contagious Diseases Act, for the latter does 
not matter while the former is important. Prohibition means that 
perfectly normal pleasures have been stolen from man’s scanty store, 
that conviviality and friendship have been impeded and whole districts 
charged with weakness of mind. Alcohol may be an evil, but we have 
yet to learn that the brave man is the one who runs away from it. If 
women supported prohibition, it was because they jumped to conclusions 
and believed that if men were allowed to drink they would become 
drunkards.” 

The author’s sentimental soarings reach their highest flight in the 
chapter on “Woman and Passion.”’ He idealizes passion for its own 
sake, wishes it and the desire for offspring to be kept quite distinct, and 
goes so far in his musings upon the wonder and beauty of woman and 
passion as to state that the “‘courtesan . . . . carries higher than the 
mother the standard of the race.” 

The chapter on “Woman and the Home” has in it a very good 
criticism of the waste in the present system of private housekeeping. 


In The Unrest of Women, although the method is superficial, yet the 
author shows considerable understanding of the weaknesses of phases of 
the woman movement. He examines the demands and aspirations of 
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well-known advocates of the movement. Of Miss Thomas’ “disquiet”’ 
he says, “The fault, as I see it, that is to be found with her kind of 
unrest is that it overvalues independence for women, overvalues the 
wage-earning, untrammeled career, and undervalues the career that goes 
with marriage and domestic life.” The fallacy in the “agitation of Mrs. 
Belmont”’ is that “‘she thinks that when women get the vote they are 
going to be different.” In the “admirable Miss Addams,” the author 
finds much to admire and approve, but considers the connection she 
makes between the ends for which she is working and women’s votes 
entirely speculative. He also very justly criticizes the opinions of Miss 
Milholland on the sex question, especially her plea for the liberation of 
women if that is to mean, as she implies, lowering the sex standard of 
women to that of men. 

A single instance will suffice to show the author’s own lack of grasp 
of social situations. Speaking of Beveridge’s federal child-labor law, 
prohibiting the interstate shipment of goods made illegally by child- 
labor, he says, “‘ Miss Addams seems to have approved that bill (which 
to me seems scandalous), as did most of the social workers. State rights 
and the fabric of government seem to be nothing to her, and even 
parental and family rights seem to be very little 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


The Making of a Town. By FRANK L. McVey. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co., 1913. Pp. 221. $1.00. 

There is such a great need for literature on that community in 
American life between the large cities and the open rural districts that 
it was hoped The Making of a Town would help supply that need for 
the “town problem.” In the light of that hope the book is a disappoint- 
ment. It has little value to the specialist. It may help arouse the 
citizens of the towns to their responsibilities. The expressed purpose 
of the author is to “bring to light some of the more essential features of 
town growth and the need of careful planning.”’ 

Scott E. W. Beprorp 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


A School for Health Officers.—The public and public officials are awakening to 
the great possibilities of modern prevention medicine. It is coming to be realized, 
moreover, that the health affairs of a municipality cannot be efficiently administered 
excepting by thoroughly trained health officers, who give their undivided time and 
energies to this work, and who are adequately compensated therefor. Evidence of 
these facts is furnished by the rapidly increasing demand for trained experts to fill the 
positions of city and state health officers and their assistants, a demand which it is 
quite impossible adequately to supply in this country at the present time. The 
supply must be furnished, for the most part, through the universities, by the provision 
in their departments of medicine and engineering of courses in hygiene, sanitation, and 
allied topics. Such curricula have been arranged by a few of the leading universities, 
and among the most recent developments is the organization of a School for Health 
Officers in Boston, in which courses are to be given by Harvard University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the faculties of these schools co-operating in 
this movement. A large number of courses are offered in the following groups: (I) 
Prevention Medicine; (II) Personal Hygiene; (III) Public Health Administration; 
(IV) Sanitary Biology and Sanitary Chemistry; (V) Special Pathology; (VI) Com- 
municable Diseases; (VII) Sanitary Engineering; (VIII) Demography; and (IX) 
Medical and Other Sciences. The director of the school is Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, 
professor of prevention medicine and hygiene, Harvard University. 

Students of sociology, who are fitting themselves for om work in this field, 
will find many of these courses of especial interest and value. 

Joun M. Dopson 
Dean of Rush Medical College 


Verbindlung stattlicher Zwangsversicherung und freier Privatversicherung 
nach den bisherigen praktischen Ergebnissen und der Méiglichkeit weiterer 
Fortentwicklung zur wechselseitigen Erginzung und Vervollkommnung.—Obliga- 
tory insurance should include insurance against sickness, accident, invalidity, old age, 
widowhood, etc. Any other amelioration of the economic condition of the less for- 
tunate classes should be pursued only through the development of voluntary insurance, 
in which the greatest liberty possible should be left to the individual as to the nature 
and amount of insurance and the mode of paying premiums. This development 
must be in harmony with existing institutions so as to avoid technical difficulties. 
Preference should be given to the plan of insurance that combines most effectively the 
principle of economy and the principle of insurance. There should be direct and 
indirect co-operation of state, communes, employers, and welfare associations. Private 
insurance must be made accessible to those not subject to obligatory insurance. It 
must be improved so as to offer such advantages as: capital-sum or annuity insurance, 
profit-sharing, loans, etc.—Geh. Reg. Rat. Bielefeldt, Bulletin des assurances “ 

R.F 


1912, Supplement. 


Reporting of Industrial Accidents.—A careful examination of the inquiries con- 
cerning industrial accidents in various states shows a wide variation in the sort of 
information upon which most states agree. The twenty-one states collecting statistics 
upon industrial accidents are unanimous in respect to one inquiry only—the name of 
the injured. Such a condition clearly indicates a need for greater uniformity in 
schedules and methods and for agreement on essential facts required. A clear under- 
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standing of the nature of the problems, in the solution of which statistical data are 
essential, is necessary and should be preliminary to the collection of facts. The prob- 
lems which should be considered are: (1) relation of fatigue to accidents; (2) hour of 
4 day at which accident occurs; (3) experience of the injured; (4). nature and duration 
\ of disability; (5) mechanical causes of accident and nature of injury by industries; 
(6) sex, age, and conjugal condition of injured.—R. E. Chaddock, American Statistical 
Association, June, 1912. J. H. K. 


Die Frage der Arbeitslosigkeit in der klassischen Nationalékonomie.—The 
classical school of political economy stood dominantly for the view that the general 
cause of maladjustment of supply and demand in the labor market was the persistence 
of the industrial réglementation of the earlier times, and that the remedy for this kind 
of unemployment was the abolition of that réglemeniation. The unemployment due 
to a general and absolute surplus supply of labor was the result of overpopulation and He 
could be prevented by teaching the laborer that he was responsible for such unemploy- ; 
ment, in so far as he was responsible for overpopulation. This theory of unemployment : 
was a definite expression of their individualistic thought and of the interests which it 
represented.—J. Lipowski, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, Heft IV, 1912. 
E 


from the arid parts of North America indicate that people inhabited regions and culti- 
vated land where now no crops can be raised. These arid and non-irrigable regions 
must have had moister climate than at present. There are also indications that there 
have been successive changes of civilization accompanying periodic changes of climate. 
The rate of growth of trees indicates that the climate of the earth is subject to pulsa- } 
tions having a period of hundreds of years, and that in the distant past the moist 
epochs were moister than similar epochs in more recent times. There are also indi- 
cations that periods of exceptional moisture have occurred at the same time in all the 
temperate continental regions of the world. More exact knowledge of the nature and 
degree of these historic climatic changes will furnish a basis for a truer appreciation 
of their effects upon society.—Ellsworth Huntington, The Geographical Journal, tf 
October, 1912. V. W. B. 


The Fluctuating Climate of North America.—Ruins and physiographic evidences fe 


Anthropology, Psychology, and Sociology.—Sociology and anthropology, though e 
properly classified as separate sciences, are so closely related that a scientific knowledge 4 
of one involves a knowledge of the other. They deal with the phenomena of life, but 5 
in its collective rather than in its individual phases, bearing in mind that such are bs 
distinctly different from individual phenomena, and that the so-called “‘social con- ? 


science”’ is merely a convenient abstraction. They do not rest upon fixed rules as does by 
mathematics, nor concern themselves with dead tissues as does anatomy, nor are they ig 
immediately interested in defunct social periods as is history. They are essentially . 

sciences of the living, and their method is the more natural one employed in biology— bs 
that of observation and experience. And from this method of investigation the i 

employment of psychology i is inseparable.—M. J. Maxwell, “Anthropologie, psychol- 
ogie, et sociologie,” Arch. d’anth. crim., June 15, 1913. E. E. E. a, 


Progress.—Progress is synonymous with development, evolution, not considered 
with regard to whether it is good or evil, but simply in itself with regard to whether if 
4 


it is an onward movement. Science consists of the body of positively established 
knowledge, as distinguished from faith, or unestablished belief. Intellectual progress 
consists of the augmentation of knowledge and the diminution of credence in matters 
unestablished scientifically. Political progress consists of constantly increasing the 
possibility of meeting the needs of an increasing number of persons, and of establishing 
a social relation in which the element of constraint by means of physical force—as typi- 
fied in modern class conflict—is reduced and its place taken by voluntary human 
co-operation. To bring this about a new notion of human values must be developed, 
and the highest quality of economic, intellectual, and material forces must be 4 —_ 
Andre de Maday, “Le Progrés,”’ Rev. int. de soc. , June, 1913. E. E. E. 
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The Problem of Population.—The family average of children in France during the 
last century decreased from 4.24 to 2.18. The past fifty years have seen a decrease 
from one million annual births to about three-fourths that number. At this rate 
deaths have for several years out-numbered the births. The causes are: (1) children 
are no longer income-producers; (2) development of instruction, personal ambition, 
keener competition in many lines, desire for luxury, have retarded marriage and de- 
creased the number of births; (3) prolongation of the education of children leaves them 
a long time the charge of their parents; (4) pride for a good inheritance for their chil- 
dren is more easily accomplished with fewer children; (5) disagreeableness of parent- 
hood to upper classes. Remedies advocated: More church emphasis upon the sacred- 
ness of parenthood; give the official with a family preference; reform in the inheritance 
laws; enforce measures upon the young army men at the time they are becoming 
fathers.—A. De Metz Noblat, “Le probléme de la population,” La reforme sociale, 
June 1, 1913. 
Juvenile Courts.—The juvenile courts of France have three special features: 
special magistrates, special procedures, and special penalties. There are two courts, 
one for children of thirteen and under, and another for adolescent children. However, 
a single court would acquire more experience, would be more regular and less com- 
plicated. Very praiseworthy is the provision forbidding any publicity whatsoever 
of the cases of the children. For each crime or misdemeanor, an investigation is made 
of the moral and physical conditions of the child arraigned, of his parents and ancestors. 
The children in almost all cases are put under guardianship or sent to an institution. 
The child under thirteen, when repeating an offense, should not, as provided now, be 
tried and exposed to the same punishment as the delinquent or criminal, but should 
go unpunished. Deputies are appointed as visitors and they give reports to the court 
on the conduct of the child.—E. Voron, “Les tribuneaux pour enfants,’ Revue catho- 
lique des institutions et du droit, June, 1913. Fr. G 


Chance and Auto-determinism. —Those who believe in the law of chance fre- 
quently make the mistake of classing accidents and irregular happenings as “chance” 
occurrences. As a matter of fact, the most inconsequential movement takes place 
in conformity with fixed physical laws. Chance and irregularity are by no means 
synonymous. A matter is not exempt from law just because it occurs in a way 
unexpected. Let us regard the notion of chance as nothing more than an idea-limit 
toward which the idea of determined causality tends; for, scientifically regarded, 
chance as a determining element is an impossible notion and universal laws do not 
turn from their courses for its accommodation.—Alfred Fouillée, ‘La contingence et 
l’auto-determinism,”’ Rev. int. de soc., June, 1913. E. E. E. 


Influence of Heredity and Environment upon Growth.—We have three problems: 
(1) to point out the hereditary differences in each characteristic stage of development; 
(2) to discover the environmental influences upon the rate of growth; (3) the question 
of the possibility of distinguishing between hereditary and environmental influences. 
As yet, the only material available is that concerning the different rates of growth of 
the sexes. The two sexes in the same environment have different anatomical and 
physiological characteristics and different rates of growth. These differences are 
noticeable very early. The comparative study of the heads of girls and boys shows that 
the girl develops one and one-half years earlier than the boy. In studying the accelera- 
tion and retardation in the process of growth we must not ignore the influence of 
nourishment and condition of health. During the period of sex development a dis- 
turbance of the regular accelerative rate of growth takes place, then occurs a quick 
increase in the rate of growth, followed by a period of retardation in the growth of the 
size of the body asa whole. This does not mean that all the different parts of the body 
develop at the same rate, for there is a certain variation in the growth of the different 
organs. Investigations of the sizes of the heads, of both parents and children, of mixed 
and pure races, in the same, and in different, environments seem to show that there 
are not only variations in individuals but also certain common differences in large 
groups due to environment. Similarities in the form of the body are not necessarily 
hereditary similarities—Franz Boaz, “Einfluss von Erblichkeit und Umwelt auf das 
Wachstum,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, 45. Jahrgang, Heft 3, 1913. V. W. B. 
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The National Insurance Act, 1911.—The basic principles of the national insurance 
act of 1911 are: (1) Insurance against sickness and injury. This is a national health 
insurance, compulsory for all persons, of both sexes, over sixteen years old, who are 
employed in manual labor, regardless of their citizenship. Persons with an income 
of £160 per year, skilled laborers, militia, or others who are already insured are exempt 
from the compulsion of the law. The insurance is optional with those who do not 
come under the prescribed regulations, but have an income of £160 or less, or who 
were under the compulsory provision for five or more years. (2) Unemployment 
insurance, compulsory for all manual laborers over sixteen years of age. The com- 
pensation, of 7s per week, begins the second week of unemployment. The compen- 
sation does not begin until the sixth week of unemployment if the laborer is guilty 
of incompetence. The fees are paid by the employees, the employers, and the state.— 
Regierungrat Nehse, ‘Das englische Arbeiterversicherungsgesetz, Archiv fiir Eisen- 
bahnwesen, Heft 1, 1913. V.W.B. 


Industry and Fashions.—The subject of fashions has been treated by Vischer, 
Kleinwéchtes, Simmel, and J. Lessing, chiefly from the philosophical viewpoint, and by 
Sombart, Schellwien, Gaulke, Rosch, and Troeltsch from the economic viewpoint. 
Some writers include under fashions all likes and dislikes which are subject to change, 
but we consider fashion to be the reigning form of human wearing-apparel, whose 
existence and adoption are dependent upon the psychic tendency of the masses. This 
tendency is largely determined by the inherent desire for variation, and by our imita- 
tive proclivities. Fashion has a far-reaching influence on production and consump- 
tion. It creates and destroys entire industries, thus demanding the utmost alertness 
to its whims of both the producer and distributer. Its effect upon social and economic 
life is, at first, to sharply distinguish, but gradually to blend the social and economic 
classes of society. Efforts to counteract the demands of fashion have failed because 
its psychic demands were overlooked.—Alexander Elster, ‘Wirtschaft und Mode,” 
Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Siatistik, August, 1913. M.C.E. 


Hungarian Industrial Politics—The industrial problem in Hungary has four 
distinct features, viz., household industry, manual labor, manufacturing industry, and 
social legislation. The household industry is not of a permanent nature; however, 
it is of considerable importance. Lacemaking, which is its most important phase, 
is aided by the government, both in the securing of a market and in providing train- 
ing for women and girls in that line of work. In dealing with manual labor, Hungary 
has found its greatest problem. It is being met by providing trade and continuation 
schools, of which there were last year, in Hungary, 583 manual-training, and 105 
continuation schools. This same method is being adopted to meet the industrial 
situation. The first social legislation was thé factory inspection law of 1891. This 
was followed by the Sunday observance and compulsory industrial insurance laws. 
More recently, there has been legislation on housing, child-labor, and the prohibition 
of the manufacturing of white phosphorous.—Szterenyi, ‘‘Die Hungerische Industrie,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Socialpolitik und Verwaltung, July, 1913. M.C.E. 


New Forms of Credit Insurance.—There is a very pressing demand in all depart- 
ments of business life for a workable credit insurance. The efforts to establish a good 
system have failed in the past, not because there was no need, but because it was 
believed that one system could be applied to all phases of business without differentia- 
tion. A new system has been proposed which combines some of the features of the 
transportation insurance, and of a general credit insurance, compelling the listing of 
the entire industry. While it would increase premiums to some extent, it would place 
business on a much firmer basis, and eliminate, to a large degree, the present risks 
involved in unsound enterprises.—Emil Herzfelder, ‘Neue Formen der Kreditver- 
sicherung,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, January, 1913. 

fC. E. 


a 


Principles for the Moral-psychological Examination of Juveniles.—Based on a 
test of 1,250 children from the common and finishing schools, three difficulties were 
encountered when asking the children questions to discover their moral motives: 
(1) without thinking the children gave set answers, suggested by the religious cate- 
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chisms; (2) differences in the children due to influences of localities, social strata, and 
religious faiths; (3) fear in the presence of elders caused them to hold some things 
in reserve. Results from this method of test do not indicate the child’s actual stage 
of moral perception but his account of it. These results, however, suggest general 
types of motives behind the child’s moral attitudes: (1) religious motives, (a) ego- 
tistic, fear of purging fire, (6) fear of offending God; (2) non-religious, social, or 
political motives, (a) consideration of self-interest, fear of physical harm or punishment, 
loss of good opinion of comrades, (b) consideration of family honor, (c) consideration 
of society, sense of justice, respect for law, love for friends.—M. Schaeffer, ‘‘Elemente 
zur moral-psychologischen Beurteilung Jugendlicher,” Zeitschrift fiir padagogische 
Psychologie und experimentelle Pddagogik, January, 1913. 


Race Betterment.—The only new emphasis in the study of race-hygiene vs. 
eugenics is that of its absolute social character. The declining birth-rate is not due 
to any definite racial peculiarities, but it is, rather, on account of poverty and an 
underfed and sickly proletariat, or purely social conditions. On the other hand, it 
is generally understood that this decrease in population is greatly effected by a more 
advanced civilization. The problem, however, is not to stem this tide, but to guard 
against its results. The relative vitality and efficiency of the last-born children of 
large families is not'so much of social import as the vitality of the first-born children 
of normal families. It is not only observed that the first-born children weigh less at 
birth, but that their fitness for life is below the average. Thus the question is not 
only to limiting the number in a family, but to do so without lowering the family’s 
average quality. This is yet an unsolved problem of eugenics.—Sgren Hansen, 
“Om Raceforbedring,’’ Nationalgkonomisk Tidsskrift, January-February, 1913. 

5. &. 


Conditions of Vice and Crime in New York and the Relations to These of the 
Police Force of the City.—In curbing a city’s vice and crime, state legislation will 
do little good. Under home rule, the measures for supervision of crime and vice will 
be according as the standards of the people. Laws unenforced because in advance 
of the ideals of a majority will cause a contempt of government and offer temptations 
to officials with a demoralizing effect. Home rule would, as an example, undoubtedly 
sanction Sunday liquor-selling and gambling. However, advertisements of the latter 
should be forbidden. The great responsibilities involved demand from the police 
force a discipline equivalent to military standards. The chief of police should be 
appointed by a group of city officials; the term should be during good behavior or 
long; entire control should be given to him; also an adequate salary; his removal 
should be only by the same group that appointed him. A city like New York cannot 
be freed from crime and vice, but its exploitation by greedy police officials can be largely 
prevented.—George H. Putnam, Nat. Mun. Rev., July, 1913. Pas Ge 


Modern Feminism and Sex-Antagonism.—Broadly defined, feminism has three 
aspects: the furthering of women’s interests, the leveling of the sexes, and the social 
and political emancipation of woman. The first attempts have been at higher educa- 
tion. The result in the United States is not, so far, a stringing-up of the female to 
the male pitch, but a tendency to bring all education to a feminine level. The admira- 
tion gained now by the child-free woman tends to demoralize women, otherwise con- 
tented with their normal functions. Meanwhile, the main effect of modern education 
is to complicate instead of solve the economic questions. | Though men are fairly well 
adjusting themselves to modern life, women are growing more at issue with their 
environment. They think that the farther humanity advances, just so much farther 
must the female sex, for the sake of motherhood, remain behind. They fail to see 
that woman’s difference is not entirely in sex relations, but that physiological modi- 
fications are continually affecting her. They underestimate the part played by their 
sex in building up fundamental social values. The true woman’s movement must be 
one which, recognizing the principal of natural division of duties between the sexes, 
aims at strengthening woman in her normal sphere and developing her along lines 
suggested by her sex needs and characteristics.—Ethel Colquhoun, Quarterly Rev. 


July, 1913. P. E. C. 
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The Virginia Mountaineers.—The ordinary portrayals of the southern mountain 
folk are striking misrepresentations of the mountain people. The number of physi- 
cians, lawyers, ministers, schools, colleges, and churches, rural mail-routes, chiokenee. 
and railroads, all show that the mountaineers are not as backward and are not so 
completely isolated from civilization as popular reports claim. The following unscien- 
tific methods of study account for much of the false information: (1) describing past 
conditions and ascribing these to the present; (2) generalizing from few particulars, 
i.e., the picturesque, the uncommon, and the unique persons and things are called 
“typical.” These false conclusions from unscientific methods are the outcome of 
(1) ignorance, and (2) unscrupulous misrepresentation by (a) newspaper and magazine 
writers, (6) prospectors and engineers, (c) missionaries —John H. Ashworth, South 
Atlantic Quarterly, July, 1913. V. W. B. 


The Relationship of Scientific Management to Labor.—Scientific management 
tends to drive workmen to their physical limit, through the setting of tasks, the pay- 
ment of bonuses to workmen for greater production, and the paying of premiums to 
foremen. It tends to prevent the proper development of mechanical skill, and it 
tends to emphasize quantity as above quality. It fails adequately to include the 
human factor. It does not favor collective bargaining. In these respects scientific 
management is unscientific—John P. Frey, Journal of Political Economy, May, 1913. 


The Head-Forms of the Italians as Influenced by Heredity and Environment.— 
The head-forms of man change under the influence of new environment. A careful 
investigation of the extended anthropometric tables in Ridolfo Livi’s Anthropometria 
Militare shows that the highest variabilities of head-forms are found in the central 
parts of Italy and the lowest in the north and the south. This, perhaps, is due to 
mixture of several types as revealed by the history of that part of the country. Besides 
the head-index undergoes changes in cities owing to the long-continued influx of 
foreigners into the cities. Attention may also be called to the apparent massing of 
high variabilities in mountain areas, due, perhaps, to the fact that such areas have been 
for long periods places of refuge for individuals from different parts of the country.— 
Franz Boas and Helene M. Boas, American Anthropologist, April,1913. B.D. Bu. 


The Biological Status and Social Worth of the Mulattoes.—Skin color among the 
mulattoes has been the scientific index of those who have declared with Le Bon that 
the hybrid is lost to his country or have tried to interpret his biological status in terms 
of certain zodlogical paradoxes which tell us that hybrids become quite barren when 
they inbreed among themselves. Various experimental facts stare us in the face 
demanding recognition that mulattoes are, by far, physically, and mentally, superior to 
the Negroes, whose higher mental capacities have so often been suspected with reasons. 
The mulatto in Jamaica is an acquisition to the community. In America, he is prac- 
tically solving the much-dreaded Negro problem. Struggling against difficulties, he 
is setting an admirable example to the Negroes. He is much more efficient and clever 
than the latter. Psychological experiments have shown that his mental capacities 
are in no way inferior to those of the whites, whose rivalry he legitimately envies. 
It is ethically imperative to the white population of the country to encourage him in 
all his attempts to reach for the higher status he has learned to cherish.—H. E. Jordon, 
Popular Science Monthly, June, 1913. B. D. Bu. 


The Relation of Culture to Environment from the Standpoint of Invention.—- 
Most geographers lay too much stress on the part played by the environment in the 
development of culture, which is a complex of elements as varied as those making up 
our own lives. Culture depends upon (a) inventions, and (6) social selection or 
socialization of inventions. The passive limiting character of the geographical environ- 
ment may, to a large extent, modify the inventors’ original plans, but it hardly plays 
any active réle in the psychological processes involved in inventions or the socializa- 
tion of the inventions. Just what attitude will the social mind assume toward the 
inventions is in no way determined by the geographical environment, it rather depends 
upon the traditions, customs, and the sense of utility of the mein << ey 


Popular Science Monthly, August, 1913. H 
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On the Use of the Theory of Probabilities in Statistics Relating to Society.—By 
the method of sampling, and applying the theory of normal frequency or probability, 
perhaps we can draw legitimate conclusions in regard to the social conditions of any 
group that is a logical class and not a mere multitude. The application of probabilities 
to constructive sampling, such as the experience of hospitals and social conditions of a 
community, may not prove so powerful an aid to the ordinary methods of induction, 
even if supplemented by the refinements of “association” or “correlation.” The 
character of progress in human institutions is unfavorable to the employment of 
analytical curves and surfaces to represent groups of statistics. If “relating to society” 
might include biology, the conclusion would be that those statistics most nearly related 
to our physical nature, in particular vital statistics, are most amenable to the applica- 
tion of the calculus of probabilities.—F. Y. Edgeworth, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, January, 1913. €. 

Transforming the Eskimo into a Herder.—Sometime ago, Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
United States genera! agent of education in Alaska, brought a herd of sixteen reindeer 
across from Siberia and started the first reindeer colony at Unalaska. In 1894 the 
United States government made an appropriation of $6,000 and since has increased 
it to $25,000 annually. With the herds doubling every three years, the question of a 
food supply for Alaska will soon be a thing of the past. Reindeer furnish the 30,000 
natives with food, clothing, and means of transportation.—E. W. Hawkes, Anthropos, 
March, 1913. B. D. Bu. 


Pensions for Mothers.—Weekly or monthly payments to mothers from public 
funds raised by taxation is not in harmony with the principles of social insurance; is 
not insurance at all, merely a revamped and in the long run unworkable form of 
public outdoor relief; has no claim to the name of pension and no place in a rational 
scheme of social legislation; is embodying no element of prevention or radical cure 
for any recognized evil; is an insidious attack upon the family, inimical to the welfare 
of children, and injurious to the character of parents; is imposing, in the form in 
which it is usually embodied, an unjustifiable burden upon the courts; is illustrating 


all that is most objectionable in state Socialism, and failing to represent that ideal of 
social justice which the Socialist movement, whatever are its faults, is constantly 
bringing nearer.—Edward T. Devine, American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, 


June, 1913. J. E. E. 

The Industrial Schools in Berlin.—Looking over the Berlin industrial schools as 
a whole, we see that here, as elsewhere in Germany, industrial education does not 
shorten the period of apprenticeship. Generally speaking, the schools increase the 
interest of the pupils in their work, but this does not apply to all pupils, for in the 
compulsory-improvement schools many of the pupils are not there from choice and 
are lazy and indifferent. There is a special demand by employers for those who have 
studied in trade schools, wherever such study is optional. This demand shows itself 
in the better positions and wages secured by those who continue in the trade schools 
more than the minimum period required. With minor exceptions, the Berlin industrial 
schools accept as students only those actually working as apprentices, journeymen, 
or otherwise, in the trade studied. There is thus no undue increase of the numbers 
entering single trades, for the number studying each trade is automatically adjusted 
to its needs. Practical work in industry is always regarded as prerequisite to trade- 
school training received to good effect; and the expense of the industrial schools, 
though heavy, is regarded by the taxpayers as well worth while.— U.S. TEE of 


Education, Bulletin No. 19, 1913. 


Courts and Legislation.—Application of law must involve not logic merely but 
discretion as well. Indeed, under the influence of the social, philosophical, and 
sociological jurists, who have insisted that the essential thing in administration of 
justice according to law is a reasonable and just solution of the individual controversy, 
application of law has become the central problem in present-day legal science. A 
lesson of legal history is that the lawmaker must not be over ambitious to lay down 
universal rules. While the lawyer thinks of popular action as subject to legal limita- 
tions running back of all constitutions and merely reasserted, not created, thereby, 
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the people think of themselves as the authors of all constitutions and limitations and 
the final judges of their meaning and effect. There is an aversion to straightforward 
change of any important legal doctrine. The cry is, “Interpret it.’””, But such inter- 
pretation is spurious. It is legislation. And yet the lawyer is trained to it as an 
ancient common law doctrine, and it has a great hold upon the public. Thus an 
unnecessary strain is imposed upon our judicial system, and courts are held for what 
should be the work of the legislature. Our task then is (1) to rid ourselves of abso- 
lute theories, and in particular of the remains of the dogma of finality of the common 
law; (2) to repeal, what ought to be repealed, directly, and not to demand indirect 
repeal by spurious interpretation; (3) above all to develop a sociological method of 
applying rules and then, if need be, of developing new ones by the judicial power of 
finding the law.—Roscoe Pound, American Political Science Review, August, 1913. 


The Doctrine of Evolution and Anthropology.—To anthropology the vital problem 
is the existence or non-existence of innate equipments for particular cultures. The 
evidence, so far, seems decidedly in favor of their non-existence. When the anthro- 
pologist sets over the historical against the evolutionary conception in his science, he 
is not for a moment denying that cultures evolve or grow, he is only denying that this 
growth is an integral part of biological evolution. That cultural phenomena are a 
part of, parallel to, or continuous with biological phenomena is not accepted by anthro- 
pology. The historical method assumes that there is a history of cultural activity 
for each particular group of mankind and that the culture of any given moment is 
only to be interpreted by its past. There is a clear distinction between cultures on 
the one hand and the psycho-physical mechanisms that produce them on the other. 
Consequently anthropology holds that the mechanism is general, in so far as it is not 
limited to any particular culture, and that it enables the individual to practice any 
culture he may need, though not necessarily to equal degrees.—Clark Wissler, Journal 
of Religious Psychology, July, 1913. J.E.E 


The Problem of Illegitimacy in Europe.—In some of the European countries, 
there are more illegitimate than legitimate children. In almost every European 
country, if the father of an illegitimate child can be discovered he must wholly or 
partially support it, except in England only. The governments are assuming the 
responsibility of building up institutions where illegitimate children can be cared for 
by trained nurses and guardians. European societies are learning to regard cases of 
inevitable illegitimacy with less severity.—Victor V. Borosini, Journal of the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, July, 1913. B. D. Bu. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s Theory of the Origin of Exogamy and Totemism.—Exogamy 
arose in early group life through the expulsion of the young males by the jealous sire. 
No small society could have survived the strife of sons and sires consequent upon 
promiscuous love-making within the group, for primitive man was fiercely jealous of 
this relationship. In later periods the sire, softened by his female mate, allowed the 
sons to remain in the group so long as they secured their wives from without. 

Totemism began when, with no mystical significance, human groups adopted the 
names of objects. Each group, hostile to all the rest, distinguished them by a nick- 
name from the group “‘we’’. They found out their names through taunts or from 
their stolen wives. The objection that no group would adopt a nickname is refuted 
by the evidence of existing facts. Later generations forgot how they got their names, 
for they invented myths to explain it. When they realized that they had the same 
name as an animal they speculated as to the mystical connection, for to the savage 
the name was the very essence of the thing named. If the animal and the group had 
the same name they must go back to a common ancestry, for savage man drew no 
line between animals and human beings. Thus the animal whose name the group 
bore was a brother possessed of magic wisdom and it became their duty to protect and 
cherish it—hence totemism.—Andrew Lang, Folk Lore, July, 1913. P.S.C. 


The Unconscious Reason in Social Evolution.—The origin of such rational and 
purposive institutions as exogamy, the family, division of labor, monetary system, and 
so on, cannot be explained as the result of conscious reflection. Such an institution 
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as the family is to be explained only as a mechanical adjustment to physiological 
needs, and is an “‘exact social parallel to any individual, unconscious reaction, such 
as eating when hungry.” Man is essentially a reasoning creature, but nine-tenths 
of his mental activity is below the threshold of consciousness. Intuition is uncon- 
scious reasoning, and impulsive action is unconscious response to stimulus. The less 
conscious we are of the subject of intelligence the more perfect is our adaptation. 
So the rational and purposive structure of social institutions arose as adaptations 
of means to ends, as mechanically logical (in a word, rational), as the biological adap- 
tations in the individual, and the sequence of psychical reactions engineering the 
structure was as purposive and as unconscious as the chain-instincts in the lowest 
animals.—A. E. Crawley, Sociological Review, July, 1913. F.S. C. 


The Problem of Social Insurance: An Analysis.—Industrial workers have been 
in great part reduced to a condition of dependence in respect to the enjoyment of oppor- 
tunities for gainful labor. When disabled through old age or failing powers, and when 
not needed through reduction in the scale of operations, they are discarded as are 
other useless parts. These inherent, inevitable causes of need, social insurance seeks 
to meet at their source. That it may do so involves the recognition of social as well 
as individual action. Stated in another way, social insurance sets to itself the task 
of meeting the problem of the economic insecurity of labor.—William F. Willoughby, 
American Labor Legislation Review, June, 1913. J. E. E. 


Eugenics: With Special Reference to Intellect and Character.—(a) The general 
average tendency of the original intellectual and moral natures of children is like the 
original natures of their ancestry. Environment may modify it but very little indeed. 
(5) In intellect and morals, as in bodily structure and features, men differ by original 
nature and by families. (c) There are hereditary bonds by which one kind of intellect 
or character rather than another is produced. (d) Selective breeding can alter a man’s 
capacity to learn, to keep sane, to cherish justice, or to be happy. People will soon 
learn to realize the most important principles of eugenics —Edward L. Thorndike, 
Popular Science Monthly, August, 1913. B. D. Bua. 


A Brief Survey of the Field of Organic Evolution.—The theory of the descent with 
modification is an established fact. As an explanation of descent, Lamarckism is a 
possible but unlikely factor because of the improbability that the inheritance of 
acquired characters takes place. Darwinism, or natural selection, on the other hand, 
is apparently a real factor in organic evolution, at least roughly outlining natural 
species. Its chief defect, the inability to produce useful traits from small beginnings, 
is apparently fully met by the mutation theory, which, however, is too novel to be 
passed on with any degree of certainty. The popular distrust which has recently 
arisen concerning evolution is based on a confusion of natural selection with descent. 
As to the effectiveness of the former the biologist has good reason for doubt; as to the 
reality of the latter he has none whatever.—George Howard Parker, Rereers Theseg- 
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